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So, you're making a platformer. What's the first 
thing you do? Do you start designing the 
character sprites? Do you write the cut scenes? 
Do you start designing the level layouts and the 
challenges awaiting your hero-- the bottomless 
pits, the enemies, the disappearing platforms, 
all that fun stuff? 

In a word: no. For how can you create sprites if 
you don't know what they're supposed to 
represent? How can you write dialogue or a 
story if you don't know what sort of game play 
it's giving context to? How can you create 
challenges for the player if you don't yet know 
what the player can do? 

Just as you can't start writing a college paper 
unless you have some idea what your thesis is, 
you can't start creating a game until you know 
its thesis-- its central big idea-- the thing that 
makes it stand out. In filmmaking circles, this 
is known as the "high concept". 

High concept films can be summed up in a few 
words, and it is this pitch that is used to get 
films greenlighted and into theaters near you. 

Some examples of high concept films: 


PC Platformer Design 

High Concept 

Home Alone: kid pulls pranks on crooks. 

Airs. Doubtfire: Robin Williams in a dress. 
Tootsie: Dustin Hoffman in a dress. 

Some Like it Hot: Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon 
in dresses. 

Independence Day: earth versus aliens. 

Snakes on a Plane: snakes, on a plane. 

Pirates of the Caribbean: pirates, in the 
Caribbean. 

You'll notice that these films are mostly 
comedies or blockbusters (or both). The high 
concept is especially well matched to a certain 
kind of summer film. You'd have a much harder 
time selling a drama or arthouse film as a 
compelling high concept. 

Taxi Driver: lonely psychotic veteran becomes 
obsessed with two women and kills people. 

It doesn't quite have the same ring. And I 
sincerely doubt some of the great classics 
would be green-lit today. 

Casablanca: cynical bar owner in wartime 
Morocco crosses paths with his ex-lover and her 
resistance leader husband, ultimately having to 
choose between love and duty. 
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Those who take film seriously regard the high 
concept with a certain degree of disdain; the 
push for pithy taglines has resulted in an entire 
year-- not just a season-- dominated almost 
completely by blockbusters. It's good for 
business, but bad for art. 

High Concept in Video Games 

But in video games-- I bet you thought I forgot 
what my own magazine was about, didn't you?-- 
the exact opposite is true. High concepts aren't 
detrimental in this art form; they're necessary. 
In fact, instead of stifling variety, they actually 
encourage it. I'm going to go out on a bit of a 
limb here and say that every great video game 
has a high concept. 

There's no such thing as "just a platformer" or 
"just an RPG". Every single title worth its salt 
brings something unique and extraordinary to 
the table. 

The hard part, of course, is coming up with that 
unique and extraordinary high concept. I'm not 
going to waste your time with the usual bullshit 
creative writing advice-- you know, the list of 
"proven" techniques for brainstorming that 
never result in anything but mild precipitation. 
Whether you have it in you to come up with a 
good idea or not is something that's ultimately 
up to you. 

I will say this, though. More-so than film or 
prose, the video game art form is one that 
draws heavily on synthesis-- on bringing 
different elements together in a new way. 
Common game play mechanics and features 
are, well, common, and some games are great 
by merit of the ways in which they improve or 
tweak the features of other games. So, if you 
ever found yourself asking the question, what if 
they took this and did that with it?, you're 
probably a step closer to coming up with a 
viable high concept than the rest of us. 

High concepts are ultimately more important in 
video games than they are in films, but they're 
also riskier, because the high concept in this 
case does not refer to a plot but rather to the 


game play itself-- to the way in which the 
player experiences, manipulates, and on the 
merits of which ultimately evaluates the entire 
work of art. A high concept that doesn't quite 
"work" in a film can still result in a strong box 
office or even critical appreciation; a video 
game with a faulty central idea is dead in the 
water. 

The Game Where You... 

When I say that all great games have a high 
concept, I'm not kidding. To illustrate, let's 
take a look at but a few of the simple-- yet 
deep-- ideas that have powered some of the 
finest-- and not-so-finest-- games around. 

Super Mario Bros.: the game where you stomp 
on things. 

Super Mario Bros. 2: the game where you 
throw vegetables. 

Demon Sword: the game where you jump 
crazy-high. 



Sonic the Hedgehog: the game where you move 
really fast. 

Kid Icarus: the game where you move up. 
Metroid: the game where you choose where to 
go next. 

Mega Man: the game where you get the boss's 
powers after you beat them and can use them 
on another boss. 

DuckTales: the game where you hop on a pogo- 
stick cane. 

Milon's Secret Castle: the game with the 
bubbles and all the secrets. 
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A Boy and His Blob: Trouble on Blobonia: the 
game where you feed your blob jelly-beans that 
give him different powers. 

Little Nemo the Dream Master: the game 
where you feed candy to animals to gain their 
powers. 

Adventure Island II: the game where you ride 
on dinosaurs. 

Super Mario World: the game where you ride 
on dinosaurs. 

Wario Land: Super Mario Land 3: the game 
where you can't die. 

Gunstar Heroes: the game where you can 
combine weapons to make new weapons. 
Michael Jackson's Moonwalker: the game 
where you dance enemies to death. 

Ecco the Dolphin: the game where you control 
a dolphin. 

Super Mario Sunshine: the game with the spray 
nozzle. 

Super Mario Galaxy: the game with the funky 
gravity. 

Psychosomnium: the game with the dream 
logic. 

Little Samson: the game where you switch 
characters. 

Rockin' Kats: the game with the spring-loaded 
boxing glove. 

Bionic Commando: the game where you can't 
jump. 

Katamari Damacy: the game where you roll 
stuff up in that freaky ball. 

Ghosts 'n Goblins: the game that's hard. 

Mimetic High Concepts 

It'd be less than honest of me to ignore another 
set of high concepts that, while not as 
compelling or interesting to me in my capacity 
as either a writer or a player, still inform the 
design decisions made in their individual games. 
I'm talking about mimetic high concepts-- those 
central game ideas that come not from game 
play or other elements indigenous to the form, 
but from outside it: story, mood, setting, et al. 

Castlevania, for example, while not my 
favourite game franchise, starts with the 
central idea of "Dracula". Extrapolating from 
that central idea, we get not only the 


earthy/grimy colour palette and the creepy 
music, but also the staircase motif that informs 
so much of the level design. Levels twist not 
only left and right (enhancing the feeling that 
one's exploring, that one is moving deeper into 
forbidden territory) but also up. 



Battle for Olympus. The legendary hydra- sort of. 

Or consider The Battle for Olympus; the high 
concept can be summed up as "Zelda II in 
ancient Greece." Again, not a compelling 
central idea in terms of game play, but the 
game's creators used that central game idea to 
come up with the game's enemies and specific 
challenges. 

Subtler Non-Mimetic High Concepts 

To illustrate the importance of the high 
concept, I'm going to side-step over to another 
venerable genre, the role-playing game. At 
first glance, one turn-based RPG seems the 
same as any other turn-based RPG. The only 
difference, you might say, is the storyline. But 
you'd be wrong. 

Every RPG worth its salt has its own unique 
version of the turn-based battle system. And 
I'm not talking about the difference between, 
say, truly turn-based battles and those using 
some variation of active time. I'm talking about 
the kinds of skill-sets available, magic systems, 
job systems, and other variations. 

Chrono Trigger might be "the game where you 
travel in time", but it's also "the game with the 
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combo attacks". Final Fantasy VI is "the game 
with the relics, and the espers, and the wildly 
varied skill-sets". I could cite many more 
examples, but the point is that each game 
provides a unique variation on the theme. 
Admittedly it's not as much of a "high concept" 
as we're talking about it, and I'm not entirely 
sure that this subtler approach is really equable 
for a more action-heavy genre like the 
platformer. But each game provides something 
different, something unique. 

Game Design from Within 

If you set out to make "just” a platformer or 
"just" a game, that's all you end up with. No 
one wants to play an Identikit game. They 
want something unique and, in a way, personal. 
And that's something that you-- and only you-- 
can provide. 

Not only is a viable high concept important to 
creating an original game play experience, but 
it's also important to design a game well, 
period. 

In good strong game design, the challenges that 
face the player, the layout and physical size of 
the levels, the types of power-ups available, 
and every other game design decision, both 
major and minor, spring out of consideration of 
the game's central concept. 


relation to and given context by the idea at the 
game's center. 



Sonic the Hedgehog. I have it on good authority that, 
in addition to being able to "really move", "he has an 
attitude" and is "the fastest thing alive." 


This basic concept-- part and parcel of the most 
important rule of game design, that of systemic 
cohesion-- applies not only to general types of 
game play challenges and obstacles but also to 
specific level designs as well. Just as you 
should not endeavour to create "just another 
platformer", you should avoid trying to create 
"just another level". 


Each level, boss, or challenge should be in 
synch with, and spring out from, the game's 
high concept. Let's take a quick look, by way of 
example, at the original Mega Man series. 


A perfect example of this would be the loop-de- 
loops in the Sonic the Hedgehog games. These 
loops were not created before the central game 
mechanic-- the high concept of "speed"-- was 
decided upon. They were created to exploit 
that high concept. Loop-de-loops wouldn't have 
worked in any other game, and it is idiocy of 
the highest order to assume that any one 
particular challenge is a good fit for any one 
particular platformer. 

Come up with the high concept first, then come 
up with the specific challenges, power-ups, 
enemies, level designs, et al, to fit your 
concept. Just as clothes must be tailored to a 
body, all these elements must be created in 


The high concept, just in case you need a 
reminder, is that after you have defeated one 
of the Robot Masters that await you at the end 
of each of the game's first six or eight levels, 
you gain their offensive ability. That's a cool 
concept in and of itself, but the game improves 
on it considerably by making each of the Robot 
Masters especially vulnerable to the ability of 
another Robot Master. Then, the creme de la 
creme, the game allows you to choose the 
order in which you tackle each Robot Master. 

The features that define a Mega Man game, 
that make it memorable and worthy of our 
devotion, all tie back to and are part of the 
central high concept. But that's not where it 
ends. 
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To deliver on this concept, the game's bosses 
must be sufficiently different from one another 
to make one item or another useful in different 
situations when compared to another. 
Furthermore, it must provide a number of those 
situations in which the item can be put to use, 
without making the possession or use of that 
item mandatory to complete a given challenge 
or level. 

For example, the infamous death tubes 
sequence in Mega Man 2's Quick Man level 
allows the player to use Flash Man's time- 
stopper to stop them before they start, thus 
eliminating the threat they pose. But what if 
the player doesn't have the time-stopper? What 
if they choose to tackle Quick Man's level first? 

It might not be entirely probable for most 
players, but it is still possible in that situation 
to quickly skirt and jitter your way to safety. If 
that wasn't the case-- if the time-stopper was 
the only way to get past that obstacle-- it 
would run counter to the degree of non¬ 
linearity that the game provides, and thus to 
the high concept itself. This fine-tuning, then, 
is a prime example of good game design coming 
out of consideration of the central high 
concept. 

A rare example of not-so-great game design in 
the original Mega Man centers around the 
Magnet Beam, an item not won by defeating 
Magnet Man (as that venerable Robot Master, 
and his inexcusably catchy theme song, would 
not appear until the franchise's third 
itineration) but by using Guts Man's strength 
ability to move blocks in Elec Man's stage. This 
item is the only thing that can get the blue 
bomber over a wall in Dr. Wiley's stage, so if 
you miss it-- say, by playing through Elec Man's 
stage before Guts Man's-- you're pretty much 
stuck. 

Granted-- and this is why it's not a resolutely 
terrible game design decision-- the player can 
replay Elec Man's stage, nab the item, and then 
go back to Dr. Wiley's level. Still, it does stand 
strangely at odds with the game's central non- 
linear-ish concept-- as out of place as the 


presence of the pointless and perfunctory 
scoring system that's present only in the very 
first game. 



Beam. 

But almost nothing else about the Mega Man 
games-- and this is certainly true early in the 
life of the series-- is perfunctory. Everything 
has a purpose that's directly related to the 
larger high concept. There's no such thing, for 
example, as a "standard" level. Just as every 
boss is built around specific challenges and 
abilities-- challenges met by abilities gained by 
meeting other challenges, thus tying it back to 
the high concept-- every stage is specifically 
themed around that boss. Every level is unique 
and peculiar and possesses its own particular 
challenges. 

While not every game lends itself to such overt 
stage themes, I am a firm believer in the idea 
that every level should have some kind of 
theme. Every level, just like every power-up, 
every enemy, and every game, should be 
special. Too often, at both the amateur and 
the professional level, game designers create 
more levels than they have ideas for, often 
aiming for some arbitrary "magic" number, like 
eight or twelve or twenty-five. It's better, I 
think, to have five memorable levels than to 
have fifteen repetitive ones. 
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Mesa Man. Guts Man's stage, themed around 
construction, features these platforms-on-tracks, 
which pitilessly drop you where the track runs thin. 






Mega Man 2. Three stage-specific components of Air 
Man’s domain: (1) the fan-man, who mimics one of his 
master’s abilities, (2) the small ratio of platforms to 
pits, and (3) the bird who drops an egg containing 
several smaller versions of itself on our hero. Other 
specific challenges include the giant robotic head 
platforms and the moving cloud platforms carrying 
thunderbolt-throwing robots. 



Mesa Man 2. Metal Man's stage is not only 
aesthetically themed around gears and automation, but 
also non-mimetically around constant movement. 
Conveyer belts, dropping spikes, and this endless 
gauntlet of vertically-moving chainsaws keeps the 
player moving without a chance for rest. 



Mesa Man 3. Shadow Man’s stage occasionally goes 
dark, requiring our hero to feel his way around. In 
fairness to the player- another important part of good 
game design- all enemies are still visible and there are 
no pits in the darkened areas. (A similar challenge can 
be found in the Quick Man stage of the second game.) 
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Risk and Reward 

If the high concept is more important and more 
artistically successful in video games than it is 
in films, it's also riskier. With a film, the high 
concept is only the most shallow understanding 
of the mechanics of the film's narrative-- that 
is, it is the shallowest understanding of the 
shallowest part of the art form. Strong acting 
and direction, not to mention visual flair and 
sharp dialogue, can salvage something from the 
rotting wreck of a blockbuster. 

But with a video game, the high concept 
describes the core of the game play: the most 
important part. If a high concept fails in a 
film, it can be saved; if it fails in a video game, 
the entire game fails. 

I'm sure some of my readers are expecting me 
to say that the Big Corporations are scared of 
the risk; they don't want a fifty million dollar 
failure. And while that last part is true, and 
while there are an awful lot of sequels, rip-offs, 


and paeans to mediocrity in today's 
marketplace, I can't, in good conscience, say 
that the Big Corporations are afraid to take 
chances and to innovate. The fact that there's 
not only a number of innovative games but also 
a completely innovative console prevents me 
from making a straw-man of the major game 
design companies. 

What I will say is that smaller companies and 
amateur game designers, who are probably 
more likely to be reading this magazine in the 
first place, are more capable of taking risks 
than larger companies and thus more likely to 
be truly innovative. 

If an amateur designer comes up with a high 
concept that's truly unworkable, he loses 
nothing-- not even the time and effort he 
invested in its development, because by trying 
something new and seeing why it doesn't work, 
he gains a greater understanding of game 
design on a level that no article can provide. O 
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Video games, as I've said many times before and 
as I will most likely say many times hence, are 
essentially a non-narrative art form. That's not 
to say that the topic of story versus game is a 
closed discussion, by any means; just that, in 
my estimation, the primary sources of meaning 
of the best video games spring forth from the 
form's non-mimetic elements, such as the 
closely-related triumvirate of game play, 
interactivity, and player autonomy-- not from 
the plot twists, dialogue, and cinematics 
created to give that game play some context. 

That's the important thing to remember: 
narrative-- and other mimetic elements, such as 
character design, HUD, voice-over, sound 
effects, and music-- should, ideally, be a 
supplemental source of meaning that provides 
the player with the necessary information and 
sufficient motivation to complete the game. 
The stated goal of Super Mario Bros, is to 
rescue the Princess. This provides the game 
with a slightly more compelling goal than "move 
from the left side of the screen to the right side 
of the screen". 

But does that goal really constitute a 
narrative? Well, yes and no. For the purposes 
of our brief discussion here, let's differentiate 
between a narrative game and a non-narrative 


Common Narratives in Non-Narrative Games 

game based on the following criteria: a 
narrative game features a plot, frequently 
updated through-out the game or at regular 
benchmarks, while a non-narrative game does 
not. 

Hmm. That definition, in and of itself, while 
basically accurate and useful, is not entirely 
sufficient; one could argue, in fact, that this 
definition of a narrative game applies to Super 
Mario Bros.: at the end of each of the first 
seven worlds, the player gets a story update of 
sorts, learning that the princess is, in fact, 
in another castle. 



Super Mario Bros. Twists and turns! 
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So let's modify it for all the hair-splitters out 
there: a narrative game features a plot, 
frequently updated through-out the game or at 
regular benchmarks, which functions as one of 
the game's primary sources of meaning. In this 
way, we can distinguish clearly narrative 
games-- the Metal Gear Solid series, the Final 
Fantasy franchise and most other role-playing 
games, et cetera-- from those games that fall 
into the non-narrative category-- most 8-bit 
platformers, most block puzzle and match- 
three games, most versus fighting games. 

Having made that distinction, we can now 
address the paradox of this article's title. What 
do I mean by "common narratives in non¬ 
narrative games"? Am I talking about those 
delicate but forceful wisps of "story" that give a 
game its context, i.e., rescue the princess, 
defeat the mad scientist, collect all the pieces 
of the magic doodad? 

No-- I'm talking about a broader conception of 
narrative, one that moves beyond plot and into 
the mysterious and dazzling realm of tone, 
feeling, and experience. Rather than try to 
describe this abstract idea in abstract terms, 
I'm going to illustrate it in concrete ones. 

Journey Narratives 

The most basic narrative, especially prevalent 
in action games, is comprised of a long journey 
-- usually linear-- undertaken by a lone hero 
facing long odds. This journey becomes more 
arduous over time: hazards become more 
difficult, enemies tougher and more numerous, 
power-ups and bonus items/areas less so. Upon 
completion of the game's stated goal-- the 
reason for the journey-- that journey is over. 
From this admittedly obvious frame-work, a 
number of themes and variations emerge. 

One exceedingly common type of journey 
narrative pits a stated or assumed natural order 
against its opposite. Nature versus technology, 


light versus dark, peace versus war, one form of 
government versus another. Often, the first of 
these two poles are presented to the player at 
the beginning of the game; as the player 
progresses on his journey, the game gradually 
slides towards the other pole. 

The first stage of many linear platformers 
(Super Mario Bros, being a notable exception) 
is often lush with grass and other non¬ 
threatening vegetation, representing the idyllic 
natural order that, at the game's start, is either 
being threatened or has just been overtaken by 
the unnatural order. Sonic the Hedgehog, for 
example, is more overt about this: Sonic's 
enemies are comprised of furry critters that 
have been transformed into robots. Dispatching 
the enemy frees the furry critter inside, 
foregrounding the idea of restoring that natural 
order. 



Sonic the Hedgehog. The Green Hill Zone. 


As a game progresses, the stages move away 
from grassy areas (the natural order) to less 
hospitable or “less natural" natural landscapes, 
such as underwater levels, mountain passes, 
sky levels, eventually moving to cities, castles, 
tunnels, and factories-- civilized 
encroachment. The stages in Sonic the 
Hedgehog become less friendly and more alien 
as the game progresses. 
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The same can be said, more literally, for the 
transition that takes place in Ecco the 
Dolphin. Or consider the contrast between 
Hyrule and the Dark World in The Legend of 
Zelda: A Link to the Past. 

Order and Stasis 

In all these cases, and many more, the end of 
the journey results in an affirmation or 
restoration of that natural order: the 
encroachment of the Dark World, of the aliens, 
of Dr. Eggman, is thwarted. Heroes return to 
their natural environments and all is good in the 
world: stasis. Even a game like Mega Man, 
which, since it is somewhat nonlinear, does not 
strictly follow a journey narrative or a polar 
motif, still echoes a "return to nature" in its 
closing credits sequence. 

In fact, the restoration of order or achievement 
of stasis is one of the most prevalent narratives 
in the art form-- regardless of genre. For 
example, a falling blocks puzzle game, such as 
the venerable Tetris-- perhaps one of the three 
or four most perfect games ever created-- is all 
about bringing order to chaos. The player 
attempts, though ultimately in vain, to remain 
in control of the situation. One tries to create 


some form of stasis-- a nice, clean screen, only 
four or five lines high-- but, because the game 
is constantly throwing down new blocks at 
higher speeds, such stasis is ultimately 
impossible. 

Or, take a look at Katamari Damacy. As kinetic 
and at times chaotic as it may be, it is 
ultimately about restoring order. And I'm not 
talking about the surreal ribbon of a plot that 
floats around to give the game its context-- 
creating stars out of the various items you roll 
up into your katamari in order to restore the 
heavens to its prior glory-- but rather about the 
game play itself: ultimately, you're not so much 
causing havoc as you're picking up around the 
house-- and thus restoring order. 

If the mimetic trappings of the plot or the 
game's stated goal requires you to overthrow a 
government, it is almost always in order to 
restore the good government that came before 
it. The player is never tasked with establishing 
a new order, or with correcting injustices with 
a new direction; it's almost never about change 
and always about return: the return to nature, 
to peace, to stasis. In this way, most video 
games are inherently nostalgic and, in an odd 
way, a bit conservative. 
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Why are these "stories", in particular, the ones 
that are most often told? Why is it always 
about restoring a pre-existing order or 
attempting to maintain it? Why the move from 
the familiar to the alien, from the easy to the 
difficult? 

Part of the answer to that last one lies in the 
very nature of games and the human 
imaginations they engage; of course games get 
more difficult as they move closer to the end! 
Of course there are going to be more surprises 
in the later stages; if we exhausted all of a 
game's challenges and ideas at the beginning, 
the rest of the game play would be quite 
tedious and unrewarding. The move to 
unfamiliar and potentially more hazardous 
territory is the standard in winnable linear 
games precisely because it's the only thing that 
makes sense; it works. Trying it the other way 
would be disastrous. 

"Trying it the other way" can also demonstrate 
why so many games are about the preservation 
or restoration of order. Imagine, for example, 
a falling block puzzle game-- such as Tetris-- in 
which the object was not to prevent the blocks 
from filling up to the top of the screen (bringing 
order to chaos) but rather to allow it to 
happen. 

It would ruin the entire point of the game, and 
beyond that, it would miss the point as well. 
Even if some canny designer implemented a 
way to make "reverse-Tetris" challenging-- let's 
say, for example, a different sort of line¬ 
clearing mechanism, or a different set of 
gravity physics-- there still wouldn't be the 
tension that makes the game. 

Tetris specifically is all about control, and the 
game gets truly invigorating, nerve-wracking-- 
and, yes, frustrating-- when the player sees it 


slipping through his fingers, when the blocks 
start to inch their way up towards the top, 
when all you need is just one T-block and all 
you're getting are those damn infernal S-blocks, 
when everything's moving too fast. 

Not every game is quite so explicitly about 
control and order versus chaos, but this reason 
for that common narrative device-- tension and 
drama-- is perfectly illustrated in this case: it's 
a lot harder to keep things together than it is to 
let them go. 

More importantly, video games themselves are 
explicitly about control-- about the player 
making his will manifest through the press of a 
button or waggle of a Wii-mote. In this way, 
video games are also about power. I wouldn't 
go quite as far as some psychologists and 
researchers who foreground the "power fantasy" 
aspects of game play; I highly doubt that most 
of us play video games to take out our 
aggression on something. In fact, those few 
games that task the player solely with causing 
chaos and destruction quickly grow stale; the 
Rampage series, in all its varying itinerations, 
springs to mind. 

The games that make us feel the most powerful 
are those with underlying narratives that are 
actually positive and optimistic-- games that 
tell us that we can bring order to chaos, that it 
is possible with imagination and skill to solve 
problems and overcome obstacles. These 
narratives tap into something deep and 
powerful in all of us: the desire to make things 
better and, more importantly, the belief that it 
can be done. 

And I'd take the story that Tetris tells over 
thirty hours of cinematics any day. O 
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One of the most frequently heard criticisms an 
amateur game designer is given-- and also one 
of the most disheartening-- is that his game is 
"dull", "boring", or "repetitive". I think this 
charge might be leveled too indiscriminately; 
one could say, for example, that Tetris, 
Galaga, and Pac-Man are "repetitive", but in 
doing so one misunderstands not only the "lose- 
better" mechanic of all these games but the 
distinct charms of each individual game. 

But there are many games (both amateur and 
otherwise) in which new content or challenges 
are introduced at too measured of a pace. 
Worse than that are those games which 
introduce all the game's challenges very early 
on, resulting in dozens of stages with no new 
content-- dozens of stages that are dull, boring, 
and, yes, repetitive. 

There's a fine balance to be struck when 
metering out new content, and because there's 
no real secret formula, it could serve as the 
basis of an article all on its lonesome. 1 But 
there's another balance to be struck, one that is 
perhaps more elusive and yet more necessary, 
and it is that balance-- the one between variety 


1 And, in fact, it has. Check out David Sirlin's "The 
Power of Pacing", available on his website at 
http://www.sirlin.net/archive/the-power-of- 

pacing/ 


Promoting Systemically Cohesive Variety 

and systemic cohesion-- that we concern 
ourselves with at the present time. 

For video game design does not merely require 
an abundance of ideas; it requires an 
abundance of good ideas. And, actually, it 
requires more than that: it requires an 
abundance of good ideas that fit together 
seamlessly and consistently in the game's 
system, extrapolated from and related to the 
game's unique central premise. Ideas that don't 
fit exist at odds with the system. They might 
provide a more varied game play experience, 
but they don't provide a good one. 

Good game design is artful and elegant; no 
mechanic, level, or feature exists in a vacuum 
but rather only as part of the larger whole. It is 
impossible in a well-designed game to discuss 
one feature without touching on the others. 
Every good game-- let alone every great one-- 
follows this rule of systemic cohesion; it is the 
most important and cardinal rule in all of game 
design. 

This is easy enough to understand in abstract; 
but what does it mean in practical terms? What 
are some game design decisions that violate 
this rule? And is it really all that damaging? To 
answer these questions, let's look at some 
specific examples. 
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THE RULE OF SYSTEMIC COHESION IS 
THE MOST IMPORTANT IN 
ALL OF GAME DESIGN. 


Let us first of all consider Bart vs. the World, 
decidedly one of the lesser games to ever 
afflict unsuspecting gamers during the 8-bit 
era. 2 The first set of levels are centered 
around China-- admittedly the more exotic 
China of years gone by rather than the present- 
day (which is too bad; I'd have loved to see Bart 
Simpson fighting tanks in Tiananmen Square). 
The five levels available to the player are as 
follows: Junk (a platforming level), Sliding 
Puzzle (a 15-puzzle), Card Match (a matching 
cards memory game), Simpsons Trivia (trivia 
questions!) and Great Wall (a skateboarding 
platforming level). 

Let's set aside the fact that the only things even 
remotely Chinese in the China section of the 
game are the Junk and the Great Wall. Let's 
instead address a more burning question: what 
the hell kind of game is this? 

My initial guess is that it's a platformer, but 
since every single level provides a completely 
different type of game play, I can't really be 
certain. There is no system here at all-- no 
central thread or idea bringing it all together, 
with the exception, perhaps, of The Simpsons. 3 

Of course, there are other games, such as 
Super Mario Bros. 3, which spice up action- 
based game play with a number of mini-games. 


2 Though it is actually a vast improvement over the 
previous Simpsons game, Bart vs. the Space 
Mutants. 

3 And it's a watered-down Simpsons at that, 
possessing none of the wit, edginess, and warmth 
that the show displayed at that time. Hell, the 
Home Improvement game captured the flavour of 
its source material better than just about any of the 
Simpsons games, and that game had Tim Allen 
fighting dinosaurs with power tools. 


And while I'm no fan of mini-games, and while I 
do maintain that they violate the rule of 
systemic cohesion, and while I believe that 
Super Mario Bros. 3 is significantly weakened 
not only by the presence of its mini-games but 
also by what I perceive to be a failure to 
integrate all of its various power-ups into a 
workable system-- while all that is true, I would 
never accuse Super Mario Bros. 3 of being a 
manifestly bad game like Bart vs. the World. 
So what's the difference? 

First of all, there's a matter of scope. While 
the action levels of Super Mario Bros. 3-- the 
parts in which you're actually playing the game- 
- generally outnumber the bonus areas, in Bart 
vs. the World it's the other way around; there 
is far less actual game play. 

More pertinently, what little platforming game 
play in Bart vs. the World that does exist, in 
and of itself, violates the rule of systemic 
cohesion; while the first level takes the form of 
a clunky platform shooter, the Great Wall 
section finds you on a skateboard with no 
offensive capabilities. The first level is strictly 
side-scrolling, while the second gives you a 
vertical field of movement as well. Ramps, 
pits, and dragons abound. It still remains two 
completely different experiences. 


• © 



Bart vs. the World. Very thoughtful of the Chinese to 
put skateboarding ramps next to all the gaping jagged 
pits in the Great Wall. 
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It is true that good games do require a variety 
of skills on the part of the player, but those 
skills should be developed simultaneously. In a 
well-designed platformer, for example, the 
player is developing a number of different 
skills-- jumping, dodging, ducking, running, 
shooting, stomping, climbing-- all in the course 
of normal play. It's many skills, and yet it's one 
skill, just as a good game is comprised of many 
parts, yet one part. 

Dividing a game into a platforming stage and 
then a skateboarding stage requires two 
completely different and non-related sets of 
skills on the part of the player. This leaves 
little time for the player to develop and 
practice those skills, as he has to constantly 
switch between them. 

This is something I've seen in a number of 
amateur games: a platformer that suddenly 
saddles the player with a skateboard, water- 
skis, or that turns into a shmup. The thing is, if 
I wanted to play a shmup, I'd play a shmup; the 
reason why I'm playing a platformer is because I 
want to play a platformer. The same goes for 
the use of vehicles; if I wanted to do some 
skateboarding, I'd play Skate Or Die 2 (it's 
slightly better than the first, though still just as 
clunky and frustrating). 

The only thing that these different styles of 
game play communicate to me is that the 
designers ran out of ideas, or that their initial 
idea simply was not good or interesting enough 
to stand on its own. And it's frustrating, as a 
player, to find yourself smacking against a 
figurative brick wall not because you're 
insufficiently skilled at the game, but because 
you're insufficiently skilled at the completely 
new kind of game play that's being thrown at 
you. The pertinent thing to remember, again, 
is that a game should provide a varied but 
unified and seamless experience. There should 
be no difference, as far as central game play 
mechanics go, between one level and the next; 


it's only the types of challenges and degrees of 
difficulty which change. New content should 
not be created by creating what is essentially a 
new game, but by creating new challenges for 
the same game. 

However, there is an exception to this 
principle, and yet, as we shall see, it's actually 
not an exception at all. I'm talking about the 
moment in most games when the game play is 
transformed, in which the player's abilities-- 
and thus the skills and strategies required- 
change. What I'm talking about, of course, is 
the power-up-- and since I've talked at some 
length about them before, 4 I'm going to spare 
the reader a full recap of that discussion. But I 
will restate the central thesis of that piece, and 
that is the fact that power-ups work best as 
part of a system. They transform the game 
play, yes, but they're also a vital part of that 
game play. To illustrate, let's take a look at a 
game which, oddly enough, prominently 
features a skateboard: Adventure Island. 

Adventure Island tasks the player with moving 
from the entrance of a stage to its exit, fending 
off enemy creatures with a hatchet or fireball. 
In doing so, he must also be mindful of his life 
meter-- a steadily depleting series of bars that 
can only be replenished by collecting fruit and 
milk. This life meter, however, has nothing to 
do with hit points; like many games of this era, 
touching one enemy will kill you. 

That is, of course, unless you find the 
skateboard power-up. The skateboard causes 
the player to move automatically to the right at 
high speeds. If the player runs into an enemy 
or a rock, he will lose the skateboard but will 
not die. But these two things-- the high speed 
forced advance and the extra hit point-- are the 
only differences. 


4 In our first issue, in an article entitled, naturally, 
"Power-Ups", pg. 5-20. 
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Adventure Island. The skateboard power-up 
transforms the standard game play instead of 
supplanting it. 


Unlike in Bart vs. the World, in which Bart has 
no offensive capabilities on a skateboard, in 
Adventure Island Master Higgins is still able to 
throw his hatchet; while Bart vs. the World 
sticks the player with an entirely different type 
of playing field, Adventure Island keeps it 
strictly 2D. The presence of the skateboard, 
like any power-up, fits seamlessly with the rest 
of the game. 

Even with the increased speed (which can 
be cut down considerably by holding the left 
button), there's really no excuse to miss most 
jumps or to fall prey to an enemy; a well-timed 
toss of a hatchet can dispatch most comers. In 
order to nerf the skateboard down from nigh- 
perfection, this isle of adventure is dotted with 
a number of rocks;, tripping on a rock will lose 
you the skateboard, thus making it a little more 
difficult to hold on to it. (The fireball power- 
up, in turn, can destroy the rocks.) 

This is the main function of the rock in the 
game: to balance out the skateboard. But if 


the rocks did only that, if they existed only for 
that purpose, either blipping into being when 
the player mounted the skateboard or having no 
discernable effect on the non-skateboarding 
game play, it would stick out like a sore 
thumb. It would feel like an arbitrary fix 
sloppily stitched on top of the game instead of 
existing as part of its system. 

Having it behave like an enemy-- that is, killing 
Master Higgins with a single touch-- would be 
ridiculous, just as bad as having no effect at 
all. What Adventure Island's designers did 
instead 5 tied the rock more explicitly to the 
game's central idea-- the health bar timing 
mechanic. Tripping on a rock while on foot 
causes Master Higgins to lose some of his 
precious health bar, which makes avoiding them 
even more desirable when on foot than on the 
board. The health bar mechanic itself actually 
ups the value of the skateboard; being able to 
move more swiftly means the player is more 
likely to reach the end of a stage before the 
health bar runs out. 


5 Or, to be perfectly accurate, what Wonder Boy's 
designers did, as Adventure Island is adapted from 
that Japanese game. The original game was 
developed by Escape and published by Sega; Escape 
owned the rights to the game but Sega owned the 
rights to the characters and designs. Escape 
licensed Super Wonder Boy- which, according to 
Wikipedia, is an enhanced arcade remake of the 
original Wonder Boy-- to Hudson Soft to create a 
Nintendo port of the game; to get around Sega's 
character rights, they resprited and renamed the 
characters and enemies. Hudson Soft, in turn, 
owned the rights to those characters and designs. 
While Sega and Escape went on to create other 
titles in the Wonder Boy series, taking it into a 
number of unusual directions, melding elements 
from role-playing games and shmups, Hudson Soft 
created the other Adventure Island games in-house, 
sticking with a more action-oriented platformer 
direction- meaning that after the first game, the 
two different series became just that. 
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In this way, the skateboard, the rocks, the 
fruit, the enemies, and the player's natural 
walking speed are all tied together; even if 
Adventure Island is not the greatest game in 
the world-- much of the game's difficulty, sad 
to say, arises from the fact that the player 
hasn't memorized every square inch of the 
game-- it's still a somewhat elegant example of 
systemic cohesion at work. 

The Other "Exceptions" 

There are some games that, at first glance, 
appear to violate this number one rule, but, 
looking closer and deeper, we find that making 
all the game's elements "fit" together is still the 
order of the day. 

To start with, it is highly common in this day 
and age to find a game offering several 
different modes of play: a standard one-player 
campaign, some multi-player, a level editor. 
Doesn't this, then, fly in the face of systemic 
cohesion? In a word: no; each of these 
different modes operates as a completely 
different game. You generally don't need to be 
adept at the level editor to proceed in the 
single player campaign, nor is that campaign 
interrupted by mandatory multi-player levels 
that would be the end of timid or new players. 
(Remember, systemic cohesion isn't important 


just so I can wax poetical about the elegance of 
this game or that one; it's important because 
creating challenges that are unconnected to 
one another, and thus to the basic set of skills 
required to tackle them, is resolutely unfair to 
the player.) 

And what's more, each of these different modes 
usually provides a different twist on the game's 
central premise or theme; the system is 
extrapolated a number of different and 
interesting ways, and so such a package, in 
essence, provides a high degree of varied game 
play while adhering to the rule of systemic 
cohesion. In a well-designed game, each mode 
or "game" provides a complete experience that 
is separate from and yet related to the others. 
The skills you develop in the single player 
campaign also help develop the separate and 
unique skills required for the multiplayer, and 
vice versa. 

This same argument-- that the different modes 
of play provide different slants on the same 
central idea and sets of skills-- can be applied 
to the defense of two of the most notorious 
offenders: Contra and Blaster Master, which 
alternate side-scrolling run-and-gun platforming 
with 3D over-the-shoulder and overhead action- 
adventure levels, respectively. 
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Previous page: Contra, side-scrolling and base levels; this 
with Master Blaster, which is a different chap entirely. 

Both level types in Contra challenge the 
player's ability to dodge and shoot, with an 
emphasis on speed, accuracy, and (mostly 
robotic) carnage. The tank and on-foot sections 
of Blaster Master both emphasize the player's 
abilities to explore the game's labyrinthe levels 
and to blow the hell out of anything coming 
near him. These games aren't alternating two 
diametrically opposed game play styles or skill 
sets-- it's not like one level is a side-scrolling 
brawler and another a block puzzle-- rather, 
they're alternating complimentary ones. 

Just as importantly, this alternation is fairly 
consistent-- in Blaster Master, you spend 
roughly the same amount of time on foot as you 
do in your tank, while two of Contra's eight 
stages are base levels-- and the "other" mode is 
introduced early in the game play. If, for 
example, Contra's two base levels had been 
tucked away at the back of the game, it 
wouldn't be fair to the player; while the skills 
required are largely the same, the set-up is 
different enough to engender some head- 
scratching. By placing it early-- in the case of 
Contra's base levels, in the second stage-- the 


page: Blaster Master. I almost always confuse the game 

game's designers make sure that it works as 
part of the larger system, making it fair and 
thus fun for the player. 

The alternation is even more important in 
Blaster Master. The player cannot proceed 
past a certain point in the tank mode until they 
have defeated a boss in the overhead portion of 
a stage; the player's human character cannot 
conquer other overhead stages until he has 
sufficiently increased the tank's range of 
motion. In short, progress in both modes help 
create the room for progress in the other, 
tapping very directly into the game's 
exploratory thesis and placing the player's 
ability to alternate between the two at the 
forefront of the game play. Whereas with 
Contra a player might forget about the base 
stages if he hasn't played the game in a while, 
in Blaster Master the ability to switch between 
the two styles of game play is the point of the 
game. 6 


6 Though we'll be discussing this in more depth in a 
future cover feature, I feel compelled to point out 
that the "exploration" and switching "ability", so 
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The more churlish among you, perhaps not fully 
convinced of the importance (and fairness) of a 
systemically-cohesive game, might, in an 
exclamation of sincere rapture, intone those 
sweet and sacred syllables, GTA: 

"Look at the Grand Theft Auto games," you say. 
"And all the other games Rock Star has made. 
Look at all the open world titles-- all the 
sandbox games. You can do whatever you want 
in those games. You can drive a car, you can 
fight, you can walk around, you can talk to 
people-- you really can do just about anything 
you can think of!" 


player choice, restricting his movements or 
tying him firmly to a pre-designed plotline. 

I wouldn't say that this necessarily gives games 
in that genre a free pass for sloppy game 
design; if I see another button-press mini-game, 
I'm going to throw my controller at my 
television. Rather, it holds them to a higher 
standard; while most game designers must 
create a mere system, those working in the 
open world genre must create an entire world- 
a fully-functioning and completely engrossing 
environment that is varied, diverse, and 
exciting while still being unified and distinct. O 


And while I'm not sure if any game has really 
accomplished that last bit, and while I'm more 
of a fan of that genre in theory rather than in 
practice-- valuing the things that it, and by 
extension the entire art form, is capable of 
over the things it has so far accomplished-- I 
will proudly hold the better games in that genre 
up as prime examples of systemic cohesion in 
action. 

"But," you say, "how can you say that when 
you're doing all these different things?" 

I can say that because the point of an open 
world game-- the promise made to the player 
by the game's designers-- is freedom. The 
ability to go and to do what you want is the 
heart of the game, the high concept: the 
system itself. In fact, the only thing that could 
violate systemic cohesion in such a game is 
something that obviously hedges in or hampers 



Crimelife 2. I’m allowed to hit people with my bike, 
I’m allowed to shoot people, and I'm allowed to take off 
my clothing- except my boxers? That's not 
systemically cohesive, though perhaps admittedly in 
better taste. 


freeing in theory, are actually quite restrictive in 
practice, changes dictated not by player choice but 
by the strict parameters of the game's designers; 
the player often feels quite hedged in. Interested 
readers might want to check out our second issue's 
feature article, "The Problem with RPGs", 
specifically the sidebar on pages 45-46, "Road Blocks 
and Fly-Swallowing", for an analogous phenomenon 
in that genre. 
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You reach the end of a level. Suddenly, it stops scrolling. The music changes-- the tempo is faster, 
the beat more foreboding. One single enemy drops out of the sky. The battle begins. 

For many games and gamers, the boss battle is a foregone conclusion-- as deeply ingrained in our 
collective consciousness as extra lives, health power-ups, levels and save points. Mention the big one- 
eyed yellow bastard to anyone who's played Mega Man and their pulse invariably skips a beat. Or how 
about the final battle with Bowser in Super Mario Bros., or Sephiroth in Final Fantasy VII? 

But I'm not here to make a list of great, memorable, or difficult boss battles; you can find many such 
lists littered upon the internet and in other video gaming magazines. While we will be looking at a 
number of these great, memorable, and difficult boss battles, our focus will be on what design 
decisions endow them with those qualities and the tropes that help appease the dual gods of fairness 
and challenge. In short: what makes for a good boss battle? 
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To understand that, we have to understand the 
function of the boss battle as a sort of progress 
benchmark, and the two criteria a game must 
meet in order to create a niche for that 
function: namely, an attainable goal and a 
genre or type of game play mechanic that is 
compatible with the one-on-one combative 
nature of the boss battle. 


Attainable Goals 

To explore this first criterion, let us first steal a 
glance at our old friend, the "lose better" game. 
Remember, these are games that can never be 
won; the player's aim is to survive as long as he 
can, often attempting to score as many points 
as he can, until he is defeated by the game. 
The goal, then, is to "lose better" the next time 
he plays-- to last longer and score higher. 

Many early arcade games are of the lose better 
variety, and while there is a high level of 
artistry involved in creating a game system that 
can hold a player's interest through many 
itinerations of the same game play and boards, 
let's not delude ourselves into thinking that it 
was not a largely financial decision: if a player 
can never win a game, then he never has a 
reason to stop playing and stop paying. "Lose 
better" games were so addictive-- and thus so 
financially successful-- in the golden age of 
arcade gaming for precisely that reason. 

That's also why boss battles in lose better 
games are few and far between. Coming at the 
end of a level and intended to be an 
extraordinary challenge of the player's skills, 
they are a way for the player to mark their 
progress. 

But if the game can continue, at least 
theoretically if not in practice, perpetually, 
then the benchmark has no real value; they'd 
be like signs along a highway that omit the 
distance left to your destination. That's 
because, in a lose better game, there is no 


destination; the only benchmarks that do 
persist in these games are those that pertain to 
its twin unwinnable goals-- surviving as long as 
possible (marked by the level number) and 
score as high as you can (marked by points). 



Donkey Kong. Though the titular ape has fallen to his 
doom (or at least a nasty concussion) and Jumpman has 
been reunited with his gal-pal- whom, oddly enough, 
looks far more attractive in 1981 than her rival 
Princess Peach did in 1985— this is not the end of the 
game, but rather the beginning; each level of the game 
tasks the player with tackling the same four boards, 
each time increasing incrementally in difficulty. This 
slow increase in the difficulty level is a key feature of 
lose better games. Like many other games in this 
group, Donkey Kong cannot actually be played into 
perpetuity because of hardware limitations and 
programming errors. While half of the 256th level of 
Pac-Man is famously scrambled, an error in Donkey 
Kong's 22nd stage kills the player after a few seconds 
for no discernable reason. 


For any progress benchmark to work, there has 
to be something to make progress towards. The 
game has to have some kind of ending: a finite 
number of levels as opposed to an infinite one; 
a game that can beaten by the player, instead 
of a game that can only beat the player. 1 


1 They must have played a lot of Pac-Man in Russia. 
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Compatible Game Types 

There's another reason, besides its membership 
in the lose better group, that a game such as 
Pac-Man doesn't lend itself to boss battles, and 
that is the fact that the high concept behind 
Pac-Man-- run through the maze evading 
monsters until you get a power pellet, which 
enables you to chase after them-- doesn't really 
lend itself to any kind of battling, boss or 
otherwise. It is at its heart a non-combative 
game, and when do you get an opportunity to 
destroy the enemy monsters, it's as simple as 
running into them; that wouldn't make for a 
particularly exciting boss encounter. The same 
goes for a score of other evasion-based games, 
from Q*Bert to Frogger. 

The first arcade game to feature a boss battle 
was a space shooter called Phoenix, 2 and that 
makes sense; shmups are centered around fast- 
paced combat-- not just evasion, but also 
aggression. They are explicitly about combat, 
about pitting the wits, reflexes, and destructive 
power of the player against those of the enemy; 
and what, in the end, is a boss battle save 
precisely that? 

Generally speaking, combat-based action 
games-- such as shmups, brawlers, first-person 
shooters, overhead action-adventures, and 
platformers-- are more likely to be a good fit 
for a boss battle. Setting aside the question of 
the decidedly not-action but still combat-based 
role-playing game, one can more or less safely 
say that boss battles in other genres are 
generally few and far between. 

Those that do crop up, from time to time, are 
generally unsuccessful. Consider, for example, 
the battle that ends The Adventures of Lolo 2, 
the second American release in the 


2 A battle between the player and Phoenix's 
reoccurring boss, the Mothership, serves as this 
issue's cover illustration. 


Lolo/Eggerland series of block puzzle games. 
That's right, block puzzles-- the sometimes 
maddening games in which you attempt to solve 
a given room by moving crates away from 
desirable objects and in front of undesirable 
ones, such as enemies, all the time hovering 
over the handy-dandy and all-too-frequently 
used "suicide button" as you try to convince 
yourself that it is not impossible. 

It's a cerebral, frustrating, rewarding, and 
delightfully non-mimetic genre-- there will 
never be a movie adaptation of a block puzzle 
game!-- that is also completely opposed to the 
entire notion of a boss battle. And so, when 
the game's only boss does show up at the end of 
the game, it is fairly incongruous. 



The entire franchise is based around solving 
puzzles, pushing blocks, earning and 
dispatching precious egg-shots, carefully 
navigating your way around rooms cramped 
with boxes, rocks, rivers, heart framers, 
treasure chests, and baddies. This boss battle, 
however, features none of that-- just a big blue 
guy throwing flames at a small blue guy, now 
armed with an infinite number of shots that do 
not turn the recipient into a large and 
particularly buoyant egg but rather cause it 
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damage. Careful calculations and considerable 
head-scratching are replaced completely with 
the kind of dodge-and-shoot, dodge-and-shoot 
that's all well-and-good for a shmup or 
platformer but is completely at odds with a 
block puzzler. 

It's like you're playing two separate games, and 
it's manifestly unfair to switch between the two 
at the last possible second. The player spends 
all this time developing and honing their block¬ 
pushing skills, growing to understand the 
various rules of the game's system, and, all of 
the sudden, he is called upon to rely on an 
entirely new and undeveloped set of skills. 

The fact that the boss battle is not that 
difficult, and that the skills required are skills 
possessed by most gamers, is irrelevant; if boss 
battles are tests, then they should be tests of 
the player's ability to play this game and only 
this game-- the skills required to defeat the 
boss should be the same skills required and 
developed in normal play. If the rule of 
systemic cohesion is the number one rule of 
game design, it's twice as important when it 
comes to a boss battle. 3 

And we'll be talking much more about that in 
just a few paragraphs hence; first, let's take a 
purely speculative look at why the creators of 
Lolo 2, who demonstrated such a firm grasp on 
the essentials of good game design and created 
a franchise which is the definitive example and 
perhaps the pinnacle of its genre, made such an 
odd and seemingly inscrutable decision. It is 
my belief, which could most assuredly be 
completely and utterly wrong-- therein lies the 
danger of speculating freely and wildly on the 


3 Those of you who skipped over the systemic 
cohesion article immediately before the cover 
feature, deciding that it looked "boring", "lame", or 
"too wordy" might want to give it at the very least 
another cursory glance, because we're going to be 
talking about it quite a bit in this very same cover 
feature. 


motives of others-- that they were aware of a 
drawback inherent in the genre, and created 
the boss encounter in an effort to compensate 
for it. 



The Adventures of Lolo 3. In this game, there are 
several boss battles- none of which, to my mind, 
really fits the genre or the franchise. In its defense, 
this game also features unlimited lives in both the 
puzzle and boss-fighting sections of the game, making 
it slightly less unfair if still incongruous. 

To be brief-- which is difficult, as the genre is 
most assuredly a passion of mine-- block puzzle 
games differ from other winnable games in that 
the challenge does not steadily increase in a 
linear progression, from one level to the next, 
but rather reaches outwards. That is, while 
puzzles in later levels are usually more difficult 
than those in the earlier levels, it is not a 
process of gradual evolution, like one might 
find in a platformer-- moving platforms 
becoming faster, bottomless chasms spanning 
wider, levels that are progressively profuse in 
their enemy populations-- or an RPG-- larger 
groups of enemies with deadlier attacks and a 
larger pool of hit points-- but rather a series of 
variations on a set of themes: slightly different 
arrangements of an extremely finite set of 
objects or circumstances. 
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And while all these variations are interesting 
and challenging in their own right, they don't 
really build on one another in the way the 
various challenges in more action-based games 
do; because they do not build on, they cannot 
really be said to build to something; because 
they cannot build to something, block puzzle 
games have, at a systemic level, no climax, and 
thus no real conclusion. 

All of which means, of course, that once the 
player has solved the last puzzle, the game 
simply and merely ends. It could easily have 
ended ten levels before or ten levels after; the 
number and arrangement of puzzles seem 
arbitrary. A final boss battle-- even if it is the 
only boss battle-- gives what is basically a 
collection of puzzles a sense of closure, and 
with it-- or so the theory may have gone-- 
cohesion. Sadly, that boss battle does precisely 
the opposite as far as that last count is 
concerned, sticking out like a sore thumb-- a 
thumb that's sore because the player suddenly 
finds himself having to press the "fire" button 
rapidly in a block puzzle game. 



The Adventures of Lolo 3. A typical puzzle. 


Not, mind you, that I have a solution to the 
"climax problem" myself. And it is not the only 
genre that suffers from such a problem, and, 
furthermore, it is not the only genre that has 
tried to use boss battles to plug the leak. 

The esteemed David Sirlin, in his article 
"Pacing", 4 discusses "rising and falling action". 
"Without the juxtaposition of these highs and 
lows," he says, "a story [or game] can wind up 
being flat, boring, or unbelievable." He goes on 
to discuss this in terms of Metal Gear Solid and 
the stealth genre it birthed: 

"The game is all about sneaking around 
rather than directly fighting. This in 
itself is a great idea, since sneaking 
around is woefully underrepresented in 
games today. But what Metal Gear Solid 
realizes is that building an entire game 
around only sneaking around is a bit 
much---a bit too repetitive. 

Metal Gear Solid's game play formula is 
this: sneak around, fight a boss, sneak 
around, fight a boss, repeat. Simple and 
effective. The boss-fighting sequences 
are incredibly varied and each fight feels 
like an entirely different game. We chase 
Revolver Ocelot around a room whose 
walls reflect bullets, we fire stinger 
missiles from a first person view from a 
rooftop at a helicopter, we engage in a 
sniper duel with Sniper Wolf, and so on. 
Fighting bosses are all about ... action, 
and a wide variety of action at that. 

The bosses are the high points---the 
crests---and the sneaking around parts 
are the low points---the troughs---of our 
rising and falling action sine wave. Again, 
simple and effective." 


4 http://www.sirlin.net/archive/pacing/ 
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And while it's true that this does provide a 
solution to the climax problem, it poses, in the 
end, the same problem as the boss battle 
solution in the Lolo games. For a game about 
avoiding confrontation and utilizing patience to 
test us on our direct confrontation abilities is, 
quite frankly, blatantly schizoid; the disconnect 
between the two styles of game play is 
palpable. While the sneaking might not be able 
to provide a satisfactory sense of climax on its 
own, to basically supplant it with its opposite is 
equally discomforting. 

Added to this feeling is the fact that, while the 
stealth mechanics are fairly well thought-out 
and implemented, the combat, on the other 
hand, is fairly lacking and rudimentary. As 
Jerry Holkins once said 5 : 

"If we are focusing the aperture 
exclusively on the game play, I can tell 
you in only a few words what I don't like 
about MGS. If I fail at sneaking, the game 
ceases to be Metal Gear. In the space of 
a second, it becomes an incredibly 
clumsy action game. The boss battles are 
comprised almost entirely of this other 
system, a mechanism that has now been 
exposed for what it is: a punishment." 



Some stealth games are punishments without boss 
battles. 


5 Boy, I'm quoting a lot of people today: 
http://penny-arcade.eom/2008/6/13/ 


Testing Skills 

Whatever the solution is for winnable but non- 
combative games such as the Eggerland series 
or the stealth genre, I don't think boss battles 
are it. For a boss not only challenges the 
player, but challenges the player's mastery of 
the same skills used in regular game play. 
There should be no distinction, in substance, 
between the level preceding the boss fight and 
the boss himself. There is no break between 
the two on this very basic level, and the best 
action games understand this implicitly. 

There is, however, a sort of formal break, 
indicated by a change in music and the often¬ 
times claustrophobic physical space of the boss 
chamber. It's kind of like the formal break that 
exists in a classroom, between the normal 
teaching period and the test. Both require the 
same skills and knowledge, and in both cases 
the pupil is answering questions and being 
graded. But the test is harder, its grade 
weighted heavier, and that formal distinction is 
made by the use of the word "test" or "exam" 
and the accompanying quiet in the classroom. 

In many ways, that's what a boss battle is: it's a 
test that you either pass or fail 6 . A mini-boss is 
akin to a practice exam, the final boss to, well, 
a final. 7 

And just as it's unfair to test a student on 
material they're not familiar with 8 , it's wrong- 
even and especially in those game types that 
are compatible with boss battles-- to confront a 
player with a boss they do not have the skills 
(developed within the course of the normal play 
of the same game) to defeat. 


6 Or, if you have extra lives, to retry. 

7 And that final "endurance" reprise of previous 
bosses just before the final boss that is present in 
many games, especially those created by Capcom? 
Last minute cramming. 

8 Yes, I'm looking at you, Mrs. Zimmerman. Seven 
years and I still haven't forgotten. 
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But let's take this out of the realm of the 
abstract and into the particular. We'll start 
with Super Mario Bros., still one of the most 
perfect platformers ever made. At the end of 
each of the game's eight worlds 9 , the player is 
confronted with Bowser Koopa or one his 
doppelgangers. 


ft 

i 

S/W 


mil ll 1 1 w ■ 


Wow, but he's an ugly son of a bitch. The first false 
Bowser, Super Mario Bros . 


The game itself centers around very athletic 
game play: running, jumping, dodging, and, 
when empowered by a fire flower, shooting. 
And all of these skills are called upon when 
battling Bowser. But, there's more to it than 
that; the game is also centered around options. 
There are five different methods of attacking 
enemies (stomping; koopa troopa shell; fireball; 
invincibility; bopping the floating brick below 
them), and-- surprisingly for such a "linear" 
game-- the player is offered multiple paths. 
And I'm not just talking about the warp zones, 
the pipes leading to secret areas, the beanstalk 
that reaches all the way up to coin heaven, and 
the labyrinthine final castle; rather, I'm 
referring to the fact that within a given level 
there are actual physical paths the player can 
choose to take or not take, usually divided into 
a "high road" and a "low road". 



Super Mario Bros. World 1-1. The high road and the 
low road. In this case, as in many, it makes little 
difference. But it still increases the feeling of freedom 
and player autonomy in a 2D sidescrolling platformer. 

One of the things that's the most appealing 
about the game-- one of the things that keeps 
players coming back to it after over twenty 
years-- is this sense of relative freedom. And 
that freedom extends to the boss battles, 
providing the player not only with two different 
ways to best his opponent-- the more direct and 
heroic fireball versus the somewhat sneaky 
behind-his-back axe-- but, when using the axe, 
providing the player with two different ways to 
reach it: leaping over your enemy or quickly 
sprinting underneath him-- taking the high road 
or the low road. 

More than merely testing the player's ability to 
play the game, this battle also encompasses the 
spirit of the game. And while a good boss 
battle almost always succeeds on that first 
score, it is the truly great ones that manage to 
pull off the latter. 

continued on page following 


9 No, Minus World does not count. 
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Super Mario Bros . 2 (right) revolves around tossing 
vegetables; naturally, the final showdown with Wart 
tests the player's ability to do so-- as did the egg¬ 
tossing battles with Birdo and the bomb-tossing 
required to best Mouser. Immediately below: two 
screenshots from Hunter's Island: The Cavalier's 
Challenge, demonstrating a sudden change in boss 
fighting skills that works. The transformation into an 
armadillo, and the new shield ability are vastly 
different from the dodge-and-shoot that preceded it, 
yet fit perfectly with the strong and surprising puzzle 
elements and timed jumps that form the basic theme 
of the level and thus an element of the game play. 
Not so successful, at the bottom, are the final Kid 
Icarus and that same Hunter's Island fifth boss battle, 
in which the platforming skills are abandoned and 
the game transformed into a shmup. 
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continued from page 27 

One series that is almost universally revered for 
the quality of its boss battles is the Mega Man 
franchise. 10 There's a number of reasons for 
that: the relatively high (and thus more 
memorable) level of difficulty, the fairness that 
informs that difficulty, and-- as we shall see in 
the sections following-- the strong emphasis on 
clear spatial and temporal relationships in the 
boss design. But there are a lot of other good 
and memorable boss battles that manage to 
accomplish all this. 

What sets the Mega Man games apart from the 
rest is the way in which, like Super Mario 
Bros., the boss battles in Mega Man not only 
test the skills the player uses in the rest of the 
game, but also reflect the high concept of the 
game on a deeper level. It particularly 
resonates in Mega Man because, like few games 
before or since, the core game concept is tied 
to and dependent upon its boss battles. 

When the player defeats a certain boss, he 
gains some form of that boss's special attack. 
Another boss in the game will be vulnerable to 
that attack, and his attack will work like 
gangbusters against yet another. The game's 
non-linear layout, which allows the player to 
select which level to play-- and thus, which 
boss to tackle and which special weapon to 
earn-- makes this central mechanic a highly 
strategic one. * 11 

In some action games, one could remove or 
replace the bosses without an appreciable 
difference in the game's tone and feel. The 
central mechanic would still exist and, who 


10 Well, the first two games, anyway. 

11 This level of strategy is deepened in the Mega 
Man X spin-off series. The order in which you 
defeat the bosses affects not only the types of 
weapons that become available to you, but also the 
challenges in a specific level as well. 


knows, might actually look better without the 
boss fights. But in a game like Mega Man, such 
a thing would be utterly impossible. 

Here's a thought experiment: let's remove the 
bosses from Mega Man but keep the non¬ 
linearity and the new weapons mechanic. 
Instead of Metal Man, we have a Metal Stage, 
and instead of Air Man, we have an Air Stage. 
At the end of the Metal Stage, one finds not a 
boss chamber but the special weapon. The 
game still works, right? 

Wrong. Because if there's no boss with a 
vulnerability to that special weapon, there's no 
point in attaining it. Furthermore, the game 
has no need to be non-linear; the strategic 
element of "I need to get this weapon from A to 
beat B and this weapon from B to beat C and 
this weapon from C to beat A” is gone. And 
while being able to choose which level to tackle 
when is nice, if there's no appreciable or 
perceivable advantage to facing them in a 
particular order, the choice is rendered frankly 
irrelevant. 






The level select screen of Whomp 'Em. Because the 
various weapons are not tied strategically to the 
various bosses, there is no strategic element present, 
and thus no real reason for the non-linearity. 
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I think that thought experiment demonstrates 
how integral the boss battles are to the concept 
of Mega Man. Like I said above, in this case 
they're more than just tests; they're a vital 
source of meaning for the game. And while not 
every game can or should revolve around its 
boss fights, many a game designer can still 
learn quite a bit from the elegant way in which 
boss battles can reflect and be tied to that 
concept. 

Spatial Relationships 

Now that we've examined some of the more 
abstract principles of boss design, we can delve 
into the real nitty-gritty. Boss battles might be 
a test of the skills the player uses in normal 
play, but how do you go about administering 
that test? How do you ensure that is fair, and 
not, as the kids are wont to say these days, "all 
jankified"? 

The first and most important way to ensure 
fairness is to ensure clarity. The player needs 
all the information necessary to meet the 
challenge. Much of this information is implicit 
in the boss battle because it is imparted during 
the course of regular play: for example, the 
control scheme for the game itself, or the way 
in which enemies are generally defeated. 
Because, for example, the player defeats 
enemies in Mega Man by shooting them with a 
projectile, the player isn't likely to think of 
stomping on top of them as in Super Mario 
Bros. If a boss battle in Mega Man, for 
whatever insane reason, called upon the player 
to stomp on the offending Robot Master, it 
wouldn't make any sense and it wouldn't be 
playing fair. 

Other information, less general and more 
situation-specific, is not given to the player 
implicitly but explicitly through the clear 
statement of spatial and temporal 
relationships. As the names no doubt imply, a 
spatial relationship is the relationship between 


different objects or elements in concrete 
physical space, while a temporal relationship 
concerns itself with the relationship between 
different elements or events in time. The 
easier of the two to grasp, I think, is a spatial 
relationship, so that's the one we'll take a 
gander at first. 


Consider the following screenshot from Super 
Mario Bros.: 



Super Mario Bros. 8-4. 


In this shot, there are several elements that 
demand our attention. There is the player, 
there is the boss, there is the axe, and there 
are the hammers. If this shot had been taken a 
moment before or a moment after, there might 
be flames flying from Bowser's mouth. If this 
shot had been taken from another boss battle, 
there might be a floating platform overhead, 
smashable bricks, a chain of fireballs or a 
fireball popping up from below. 

But none of these elements really have any 
meaning in and of themselves. Bowser, the 
hammers, and his fire-breath are not, in and of 
themselves, particularly threatening. Add 
Mario into the mix, and you have another 
element, one that can be destroyed by the 
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other three, thus hindering the player's 
progress. Now, that's more of a threat, created 
not by one element on its lonesome but the 
combination of the right objects or elements. 
However, that threat is not created simply by 
the combination of those elements, but the way 
in which those elements are combined in 
physical space. Let's look at that screenshot 
again, only this time we're going to change the 
position of some of the elements. 



Super Mario Bros., slightly revised. 


In our revised screenshot, there is a rather 
large distance in physical screen space between 
the player and the boss enemy. When the two 
(and the hammers) were closer together in 
physical space, the danger and the threat of 
that danger was considerably heightened. The 
threat in this case hasn't been necessarily 
defused; while Mario is not in any immediate 
danger, Bowser is still between him and his goal 
(the axe), and the player will have to put 
himself in danger in order to accomplish that 
goal. Let's try one more revision of that 
screenshot with a little Photoshop magic. 12 


12 Actually, MS Paint. 



Super Mario Bros. 

In this itineration, the danger is past. There is 
no way that Bowser can attack Mario, as his 
attacks only move to the left from their point 
of origin (i.e., Bowser). The axe, which ensures 
Bowser's defeat, is one leap away from the 
player's grasp. 

Notice that the elements themselves remain 
the same in all three of these screenshots. It is 
only the arrangement of these elements in 
physical space that create a source of meaning: 
it's the spatial relationships between objects 
that impart information and feelings of 
apprehension or victory to the player. 

This is, of course, quite true of normal play as 
well, and one of the strongest arguments for 
games that utilize two-dimensional space is 
that they allow for clear statements of these 
spatial relationships. Sometimes in games that 
utilize three-dimensional space it is difficult to 
tell how close one is to another object, 
resulting in mistimed jumps; there's also the 
possibility of being attacked from behind in a 
first-person three-dimensional game. In my 
estimation, such an attack is grossly unfair. 
While it might be more "realistic" to employ a 
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first-person view, instead of a third-person two- 
dimensional system, which allows the player to 
see objects behind, below, and above them 
with perfect knowledge of where they exist in 
relation to the player, it is far, far less fair. 

And fairness should be the name of the game, 
especially when it comes to boss battles. Not 


only does this apply to not changing the rules or 
the skill-sets required at the last minute, but it 
also applies to the clear statement of spatial 
relationships. 

Taking a look at the first, last, and only boss 
battle in the classic platformer M. C. Kids, we 
bear witness to one of the game's flaws. 



The boss chamber from M. C. Kids stretches across roughly two screens and some change. For a more in depth 
discussion of the game and its boss battle, consult the cover feature from our first issue, "M. C. Kids", pgs. 24-49; the 
boss battle itself is discussed in some depth on pages 46-49. 

As you can see from the screenshots above, the space in which the player fights the boss enemy does 
not occupy a single screen, which means that the player is not always aware of the spatial 
relationships between his avatar and his enemies. This is especially true in the "magic wand” portion 
of that fight, in which the player must pitch the magic blocks at an enemy who is attacking him from 
another screen. While the player's throws are not completely the result of blind guessing, this multi¬ 
screen set-up puts the player at a considerable disadvantage. 

That's one reason why the single screen boss chamber is so prevalent; besides the hardware limitations 
of early games-- and the general feeling of claustrophobia and resulting tension that a single screen 
boss chamber induces-- it's the only way to give the player all the information that is necessary to 
complete the challenge. 

There is more to spatial relationships, though, than merely being fair or knowing where one thing is in 
relation to another. More than just an indicator of information, it can also function as a source of 
meaning; that is, the use of space can impact the player emotionally, intellectually, and thematically. 
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Let us look at, for example, the size of a boss 
enemy in relation to the player. In several 
games, a boss can be quite large, dominating 
the physical space of the boss chamber and thus 
adding to the player's feelings of being "hedged- 
in" and panicked. 

Beyond this psychological effect, a large boss 
also serves as another formal indicator of an 
enemy's status as a boss character, and as a 
more general indicator of the enemy's relative 
toughness. That is: perceptions of a character's 
physical power-- measured both by that 
character's hit point threshold and its attack 
strength-- are generally tied to that character's 
physical size. 

If, for example, an enemy half the size of the 
player had ten hit points and an enemy that 
towers over him had one, it would seem 
incredulous. The same holds true, generally, 
for the strength of an enemy's attack, though in 
games that employ a simple one or two hit 
point system, the strength of that attack is not 
measured in how much damage it can cause 
numerically but rather the space it can 
control. 13 By their very presence-- not even 
mentioning, at this point in our discussion, the 
projectiles they almost always employ-- large 
bosses control a greater amount of space and 
are thus inherently more powerful. 

If this makes them harder for the player to 
dodge, it also makes them easier for the player 
to hit; a larger target gives you a wider margin 
for error. In some games, this margin is 
perhaps a bit too wide; a player can simply tap 
the attack button as quickly as they can. This, 
as you can imagine, somewhat defeats the 


13 David Sirlin talks about the control of space in his 
excellent series of tutorial videos for Super Street 
Fighter 2 Turbo. As he rightly points out, that 
game-- and versus fighting games in general-- are all 
about the control of space. You can check out the 
first of these videos here: 

http: //www. youtube.com/watch?v=d0cFs5mHQC4 


purpose of a boss battle in the first place, as 
the skills and game play that particular battle 
endeavour to test are never really tested; it is 
also somewhat disconcerting to the game 
designer, who no doubt spent considerable time 
programming the boss's Al, balancing its 
attacks, finessing its patterns. 



Ghosts 'n' Goblins employs a two hit point system. 
While the attacks of this red demon and, say, a 
zombie, cause the same damage numerically- one hit 
point- the red demon's diagonal projectiles and 
swooping attacks control a greater spatial area, making 
it more difficult to dodge and thus more fearsome. 
This, combined with the demon's tendency to follow 
the player until it is defeated, makes it one of the 
most-hated of the normal enemies in the game. 


There are two correctives to this problem, two 
ways that can be used to thwart speedrunners 
and to train gamers out of bad habits. One is to 
utilize smaller bosses rather than larger ones. 
The Robot Masters who confront the player at 
the end of a level of Mega Man are more-or-less 
the same size as the player. These bosses are 
in constant motion, making "stand there and 
keep shooting until it dies" a very bad way to go 
about it. 14 


14 Granted, the Robot Masters in these early games 
all follow fairly predictable movement and attack 
patterns, making them (in the end) easy fodder for 
speedrunners. 
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The second corrective is to keep the large boss 
size, thus allowing the boss to control a large 
portion of space in a less frenetic way, while 
minimizing the spatial area in which the player 
can do damage through the use of a specific 
weak-point. 

Generally, such weak-points tend to be (1) 
obvious, such as a red flashing light or a giant 
eyeball, and (2) somewhat difficult to reach. 
This can entail leaping and firing or gaining 
access to a high or dangerous platform. If a 
weak-point was easier to reach-- say, if it was 
the giant robot's foot-- it's likely that the player 
can just stand and fire away, thus defeating the 
entire purpose of the weak-point. If a weak- 
point is not obvious to the player-- say, if it's 
the right nipple of the giant monster, or a patch 
of skin that looks exactly like every other patch 
of skin-- it is, of course, grossly unfair. 

We'll be talking about the uses and types of 
weak-points in just a few pages hence. But for 
now, it's important to understand them as 
another way a boss controls the space in his 
chamber. A boss's physical size and his 
projectile attacks may limit the spaces that the 
player can safely occupy, in many ways 
dictating the player's defensive maneuvers, but 
a spatial weak-point dictates the space that the 
player wants to occupy. Causing damage to 
that weak-point becomes the goal, even more 
than avoiding taking damage. 

I use the word "dictate" very deliberately, 
because it is possible for a boss to control too 
much space. For example, let's look at the first 
boss in the excellent action-heavy exploration 
platformer The Power 15 . It is a sort of cannon 
on a telescoping leg; the cannon itself serves as 
the weak-point. When it telescopes higher, it 
moves out of the range of the player's weapon, 
and so the player must wait for it to come down 
to strike. 


15 Reviewed in our third issue, pg. 59-62. 



The Power and its first boss. 


But (of course there's a but!) the boss also fires 
a large rocky projectile. When that projectile 
hits the cliff-face behind the player, it scatters 
into pieces, each of which is also capable of 
injuring the player. The only place where the 
player is safe from these scattering pieces is 
next to the telescoping leg, underneath the 
cannon. 

That safe zone, of course, is only safe as long as 
the boss is telescoping upwards; if it touches 
the player on the way down, it doles out a 
great deal of damage. The player, then, must 
sequester himself directly underneath the boss 
until the debris passes, move out from under it, 
leap up and fire before the boss fires again, and 
then slide back into the safe zone. 


This is the only pattern of movement available 
to the player, and it is one that must be 
adhered to fairly religiously; if one's timing is 
off by but half a second, it's going to be 
disastrous. In this situation, the way the boss 
controls space seriously impinges on player 
autonomy. If there was a greater amount of 
space available to the player-- if, for example, 
he had access to the platforms behind him, 
allowing him both another safe zone and 
another way to attack, leaping from the top of 
the cliff with his gun blazing-- it would have 
been more forgiving, especially for a first boss. 
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The primacy of providing safe zones in a boss 
battle cannot be underestimated. If a boss 
battle requires any skill at all, it also requires 
time for the player to think and observe, and a 
space from which to do just that. 

But let's be clear: a safe zone should serve that 
purpose and that purpose alone, providing a 
space in which the player is safe from harm; it 
should not and cannot be a place in which the 
player is safe to do harm. The player should 
never be simultaneously safe from the enemy's 
attacks and able to attack them: that too 
defeats the entire point of a boss battle. 

In fact, when dealing with a boss possessed of a 
specific spatial weak-point, it's usually a good 
idea to set up what could be termed an "unsafe 
zone": the space in which the player is most 
exposed to the enemy's attacks-- the most 
dangerous place in the room-- also serving as 
the best place from which to attack. This limits 
the amount of damage a player can deal in a 
"round" and ups the desire to retreat to a safe 
zone. It also creates a tension between the 
player's desire to survive and the player's desire 
to achieve his ultimate goal-- the boss's defeat. 

Safe zones (and unsafe zones) are effectively 
demarcated in two-dimensional space by the 
use of platforms; a lower platform might put 
both the player's attacks and that of his enemy 
out of range, while a higher platform, roughly 
adjacent to the enemy or its weak-point, 
serves as the unsafe zone-- the prime real 
estate, as it were. Bolder players might stick it 
out in the unsafe zone, deftly leaping over and 
ducking under enemy attacks as he blitzes the 
boss with his own attacks, while more cautious 
players will bounce back and forth between the 
two positions. A third zone-- one that's less 
dangerous and less desirable than the unsafe 
zone, but still exposes both the player and the 
enemy to the attacks of the other, with the 
player's attacks less likely to cause damage-- 
might increase player autonomy. 



This quick example demonstrates: (1) a safe zone, in 
which the player is safe from both the boss's eye laser 
and mouth-frog projectile, but in which the player is 
also unable to strike the boss's red eye weak-point; (2) 
the "middle" zone, in which the player is able to leap 
and attack the boss's weak-point but in which he is also 
exposed to the laser fire above and the frog; (3) the 
unsafe zone, in which the player leaps over the boss's 
attacks in preparation of his own attack. 
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Safe and unsafe zones do not need to be quite 
so static; a moving boss keeps these zones-- and 
thus the player-- on the move. One could argue 
that, for example, Super Mario Bros, does not 
offer safe zones, but I advise you to look again; 
when the player is out of the range of Bowser 
and his hammers, he is occupying a safe zone. 
That safe zone is not completely safe-- Bowser's 
occasional flames require the player to leap or 
duck over or under them. This makes that zone 
temporarily unsafe, but once the danger has 
cleared, the player is in the safe zone once 
more. It's a marked difference, certainly, from 
being positioned right next to Bowser or under 
his hail of hammers. Super Mario Bros, also 
provides another check against "safe zone 
abuse"; Bowser will slowly move towards the 
player, bringing his hammers, his flames, and 
his own cuddly self closer to bear. 

While a safe zone is largely a spatial 
determination, the changes in spatial 
relationships between the player, the enemy, 
and other objects in the boss chamber happen 
in real time; thus the changing status of a safe 
zone is determined temporally. 

Temporal Relationships 

Temporal, once again, is a fancy-schmancy 
word for "pertaining to time"; temporal 
relationships, then, are concerned with the 
arrangement of and relationships between 
different objects in time. It's a bit fuzzier than 
a spatial relationship, and a bit harder to 
illustrate statically; however, a few examples 
should suffice to make the concept clear. 

The best example of a temporal relationship 
pertains to the speed of one object in 
comparison to another. For example: bullets 
generally move at a faster rate than the 
character firing them. (One sign of a bad 
platform-shooter? You can outrun your own 
bullets.) Weaker enemies-- as well as larger 
ones-- tend to move at a slower pace than the 


player's character. Enemies (and projectiles) 
that are faster are harder to avoid, thus making 
the game more difficult. 



Mega Man 2; Quick Man. Here, spatial and temporal 
elements work together to create a memorable boss 
battle. Quick Man moves much faster than the player. 
This speed is accentuated by the layout of the 
platforms in his chamber, which not only give him the 
starting height to make rather impressive leaps, but 
also hinder the player's movement more effectively 
than the flat terrain in other boss chambers; because 
the player appears to be slower and Quick Man seems 
to handle things with such ease, Quick Man appears to 
be that much more of a formidable opponent. 

Challenges that must be completed more 
quickly-- such as a series of carefully timed 
jumps from falling platform to falling platform- 
are an example of a temporal relationship 
between differing areas of a game: between 
the "fast" part and the "less fast" part. It is this 
contrast that creates a sense of tension in the 
player. 

Time is, like all human constructs, also a 
matter of perception. In many platformers that 
feature an invulnerability power-up, the 
temporary powered-up status is indicated not 
only by some change in the sprite-- usually 
flashing and glowing-- but also by the use of a 
much faster tempo. The faster rhythm of the 
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music in turn dictates a faster rhythm of play; 
the player is encouraged by the music to breeze 
through obstacles. The player is not actually 
moving any faster; he still moves at the same 
rate of pixels-per-second. But the feeling of 
speed that the player gets as he plows through 
enemies persists. 

And it's not because his progress is now 
temporarily unhindered. If, for the same 
stretch of time, there were absolutely no 
enemies on the playing field, there would be no 
sense of speed; it would seem boring and thus 
slow and thus decidedly not fun. 

If the player's perception of speed directly 
impacts his or her sense of enjoyment, then 
time becomes of the utmost importance during 
a boss battle. In many ways, it is a sort of 
balancing act: the boss battle cannot be over 
too quickly, or there is no challenge or fun. At 
the same time, while many players might crave 
an epic boss battle, there is a point when such 
a battle has gone on for far too long. The 
player must have time to react to the boss and 
plan a mode of attack, but the boss can't move 
so slow that it poses no real challenge or that 
the player loses interest. 

It's important to note, when attempting this 
balancing act, that there are actually two types 
of temporal relationships at work here: there is 
the overall perception of time, and then there 
is the perception of time within a given round 
of play. 

I've used that term earlier in this article; now, 
what can I mean by a "round" of play? It's true 
that boss battles are not divided formally into 
"rounds" like boxing matches. But there are 
sequences of repeated behaviours, and one 
such sequence can be called a round. This is 
better illustrated by example, and I can think 
of none better than that nigh-impossible one- 
eyed Yellow Devil from the very first Mega Man. 


That battle begins with what appears to be an 
empty chamber. A few at a time, with stunning 
speed, pieces of the boss fling into the room. 
These pieces do a lot of damage; the player 
must carefully time his jumps as the boss comes 
into focus. 



Mega Man; the Yellow Devil fight begins. 


Once the boss has humpty-dumptied himself 
together, he opens his red eye-- his weak-point, 
as well as his standard means of attack-- for the 
briefest of seconds. The player must act 
quickly (or use the time-honoured if not quite 
honourable "pause trick") if he expects to 
damage his opponent. 



Mega Man. Because everyone knows Yellow Devils are 
allergic to electricity. 
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Soon after, the eye closes and the boss 
becomes pieces again, flinging himself to the 
other side of the room. Once there, he will 
open his eye for a brief moment as he attacks 
and is attacked in turn; then he will break apart 
again and fling to the other side of the room. 
This cycle, then, is easily divided into rounds. 
In this case, the round begins when the 
monster's pieces fly across the screen; the 
monster is reconstituted and the player has a 
chance to do some damage. When the eye 
closes, that round ends; the pieces fly across 
again, thus beginning the next round. 

In this case, the division between rounds of play 
is fairly straightforward; in other games, in 
which bosses have a more varied set of attacks 
that are selected by the computer in a psuedo- 
random fashion, the divisions are less obvious 
but the parts of each round are still visible. 
There is a time for dodging, and a time to 
attack; a time to move to the safe zone, a time 
to move out of the safe zone. (For every 
season. Turn, turn, turn.) 

Rounds are useful in that, no matter how many 
behaviours a boss may have, they clearly lay 
out those behaviours to the player. Never is he 
stuck there like a sitting duck, wondering what 
the hell he is supposed to do. It becomes clear 
when and where in the chamber the enemy is 
most vulnerable to attacks and the player will 
bide his time waiting for that opportunity. 

The thing to remember, of course, is that you 
don't want the player to be biding his time for 
too long. If there is too much time between 
the enemy being within range and the enemy 
not being within range, it can quickly grow 
tedious, no matter how many projectiles you're 
throwing the player's way; if the enemy only 
remains vulnerable for a very short time and 
the player is likely to miss that window of 
opportunity, it's going to be frustrating. 


And, ultimately, you want to make sure that 
there aren't too many rounds of play: this ties 
in within the player's over-all perception of 
time spent in the boss chamber. If a player 
must play through the same patterns two dozen 
times to defeat the boss, or, in a game where 
the boss has multiple behaviours chosen 
somewhat at random, the player is becoming 
aware of the patterns-- it's taking too damn 
long. Conversely, if the player is able to 
squeeze off all the necessary shots before even 
one round of play has passed-- the boss is too 
damn easy. 

Ultimately, there's no real magic answer to 
finding this balance. It is dependent not only 
on the enemy's hit points, but also on the 
difficulty of striking the enemy and on the 
number of shots or attacks that can be utilized 
in a given space of time. 
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Hunter's Island, Part 1: The Cavalier's Challenge . This 
second boss fight marvelously marries a diverse set of 
psuedorandom attacks with the defense/offense 
divisions of "rounded" play. The big bat boss is only 
within shooting range when he swoops down towards 
the player-- which also places the player in an unsafe 
zone. Because the gun can only fire three shots at a 
time, the player is effectively limited to only causing 
three points of damage during the "attack" portion of a 
round. This defeats the urges of speedrunners and 
strongly encourages good platforming skills. It is, 
without a doubt, one of the best boss battles in the 
game. 
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Spatial and Temporal Vulnerabilities 

I think I have demonstrated in these preceding 
pages just how important it is to clearly state 
spatial and temporal relationships, and how a 
game designer can use space and time to 
augment and amplify the various meanings of a 
given boss battle. Now I would like to take this 
time to come back to the topic of boss weak- 
points, and in doing so demonstrate some ways 
in which spatial and temporal relationships can 
create systemic meanings at the very center of 
a given boss battle. 

There are various kinds of weak-points utilized 
by game designers to give their games some 
variety; I will be discussing seven distinct types 
of them here-in: single spatial weak-points, 
multiple spatial weak-points, multiple strategic 
spatial weak-points, simple temporal weak- 
points, simple binary temporal weak-points, 
binary temporal weak-points with penalties, 
and shielded weak-points. Don't worry; they're 
all less daunting than they sound. 

A single spatial weak-point refers to one 
(single) area (spatial) of a boss that is 
vulnerable. For example, our old friend the 
Yellow Devil, whom is only vulnerable to 
attacks directed at its eye, has a single spatial 
weak-point. 

Multiple spatial weak-points refer, quite 
naturally, to more than one spatial weak-point. 
This can play out a number of ways: perhaps 
the player has to attack and destroy each 
individual weak-point, or perhaps they can get 
away with just finding and attacking one point 
that's especially vulnerable until the enemy's hit 
points are depleted. 

They should not be confused, however, with 
multiple strategic spatial weak-points. The key 
word here, of course, is strategic. In this case, 
there are multiple spatial weak-points but each 
performs a different function. Perhaps they all 


perform different attacks-- such as many of the 
bosses in Contra, and so the player must try to 
take out the more dangerous parts first. Or 
perhaps-- as is often the case in RPGs, most 
notably Chrono Trigger-- one portion of the 
boss will heal or resurrect the other parts. 



This boss battle from xWung, one of the Cactus Arcade 
games reviewed later in this issue, demonstrates 
multiple spatial weak-points, each of which must 
individually be destroyed. 

We've already described a simple temporal 
weak-point, which does not necessarily refer to 
one part of an enemy being vulnerable to 
attacks. They key word in this case is 
temporal; what we're talking about, quite 
simply, is when a boss that is usually out of the 
range of the player's weapon comes within 
range. Granted-- just to complicate things-- 
there is a spatial element to this as well; after 
all, the range of the player's attacks are 
determined spatially. But it is the temporal 
elements-- what part of a round the battle is in 
-- that determines when the boss will move into 
that spatial range. 

A simple binary temporal weak-point refers to 
a situation in which a boss may be spatially 
within range-- he could be right in front of the 
player-- but he may or may not be vulnerable to 
attacks. Such bosses exist in two states, 
vulnerable and invulnerable-- hence the term 
binary. In many cases, the determination of 
this state also affects the boss's offensive 
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capabilities; for example, a boss might be 
invulnerable when attacking but unable to 
attack when vulnerable. No matter the case, 
when a binary temporal weak-point is utilized, 
it is paramount that the player can easily make 
a visual determination as to which state the 
boss is currently in. 

This is doubly true for a binary temporal weak- 
point with penalties. This is similar to its 
predecessor; the difference is that when the 
player attacks the boss while that boss is in his 
invulnerable state, there is some kind of 
penalty. Perhaps it heals itself, or perhaps it 
unleashes a massive counter-attack, like the 
Whelk that guards the mines of Narshe in Final 
Fantasy VI. 



Final Fantasy VI. Vicks has obviously heard about 
binary temporal weak-points with penalties. 


A shielded weak-point is, like all of the above 
in some way or another, a combination of 
temporal and spatial weak-points. A boss, or an 
area of the boss, is vulnerable to attack; 
however, the boss will periodically create or 
summon objects that block the player's attacks. 
This often takes the form of a group of rocks or 
stones that circle around the weak-point. The 
player might be able to squeeze off a shot or 


two in the cracks within this cordon, but 
generally they'll have to wait for it to pass or, if 
it is possible in a given game, find some way to 
destroy them. 

These seven boss types listed here all have 
their own merits and their own drawbacks. 
They are all, however, perfectly serviceable, 
time-tested, and diverse. One thing I think 
we're all tired of are games in which all the 
boss fights play out more-or-less the same. If 
each boss fight consisted of a different one of 
these vulnerability types, variations and 
combinations of the same, or the myriad other 
types of vulnerabilities I haven't even touched 
on, each boss fight within a game would be 
unique and memorable apart from the others. 
This it would accomplish without violating the 
sacred rule of systemic cohesion; each type 
allows ample accommodations for various sorts 
of action-based skill-sets that might need 
testing in a given game, each of them 
abundantly fair to the player. 

And fairness, of course, is something that 
cannot be stressed enough. The respectable 
game designer remembers that the game is 
designed to be beaten by the player, and not 
the other way around. Difficulty should never 
arise out of not giving the player the 
information they need, or by setting up a nearly 
impossible margin of error. Enemies and 
projectiles should always be eminently 
dodgeable, if only just; a player should never 
be required to take a hit, and while we're on 
the subject of hit points, I strongly and 
personally advise against having too large an 
inequity between the player's hit points and 
those of the boss. (Here's a hint: if the boss has 
100 hit points, and the player maxes out at 2, 
you've got a problem.) 

continued on page 43 








Mark Carroll was one-half of the team responsible for Hunter's Island: The Cavalier's Challenge, 
a platformer with the unique distinction of being the first game ever to be reviewed in the pages 
of the Quarterly. It also contains some truly great boss battles. Mark was kind enough to answer 
some questions about Hunter's Island, boss battles, and his current work-in-progress, Van Dersen. 


I think Hunter’s Island has some really 
remarkable boss battles. Do you agree with 
that? Are there any boss battles that you're 
especially proud of, or any where you felt you 
didn't accomplish what you set out to do- 
and why? 

I would agree, yes, but I guess I should start by 
saying that the boss battles from Levels 1 to 6 
were not coded by me but by my partner, JakeX 
(although I still had a part in coming up with 
the flow of the battles). My favourite would 
probably be Level 5's, because the rapid-firing 
weapon used there makes it different all 
together. As for a boss that went 
unaccomplished, the second battle with the bat 
in Level 6 was admittedly unfinished, but I 
suppose the fact that it was attacking with both 
fire and ice still makes it pretty interesting, so 
it just stayed unfinished. Maybe it's also worth 
mentioning that the boss of Level 10 (for 
whoever's made it that far) was in fact a 
returning character from 2 of my past projects 
(the never-released Mega Man Final and Mega 
Man Final 2) although an updated version of it. 

The length of a boss battle is important- too 
short, and it's not going to be challenging; too 
long, and it gets kind of monotonous. You 
seem to have found a good middle ground; 
extremely good players can't just keep 
tapping the fire button and kill the boss in 
four seconds- rather, they have to pay 
attention to the boss and use skill. Could you 
talk about some of your specific design 
decisions, such as the number of boss hit 
points, setting the maximum number of 
player bullets fired at a time, and anything 
else that might be relevant? 


The maximum numbers of bullets at one time 
was 3, and I think I just got that, again, from 
Mega Man. Although with a couple of bosses 
you can tap repeatedly and beat them in no 
time, there are some in which you only get a 
small time frame to hit them (a good example 
being Level 8's boss, in which it's always too 
high up to hit so you have to use what it drops 
to stand on to get high enough to shoot it, or 
Level 10 in which you can't hurt it with bullets 
at all, so you instead have to wait until it 
destroys enough ground that it falls though - 
like a reverse game of Breakout). 

What sort of ability level did you have in 
mind- beginners, experts, and/or those in 
the middle? Were you worried about a level 
or boss being too difficult for one group or 
too easy for another? If this was a 
consideration, how did you counter or correct 
it? 

I've heard numerous complaints about the bat 
of Level 2 being too difficult. None of them, I 
found, as with many games they weren't too 
difficult once you figured out what you had to 
do. More people seem to have gotten stumped 
by a particular area in Level 7 in which you 
must collect 5 gears to lift up a platform in the 
middle you have to go under. Even though I 
didn't get the idea from here, I was just 
recently playing Zelda: Ocarina of Time, and 
the part that stumped me most in the Water 
Temple was that I didn't know you had to do the 
same and go under a raised platform. Just a 
coincidence, I suppose. 

Some of the bosses- such as the bat- have a 
number of different behaviours, attacks, and 
movements. How did you decide on what 
behaviours fit for which boss? How is a 


particular attack chosen by the program-- is it 
psuedorandom or does it follow a pattern or a 
mixture of both? 

In most cases, it's totally random. Some of the 
bosses perform more dangerous attacks as their 
health becomes lower, which is a common thing 
in game battles. 

One of my favourite boss battles is against the 
Sphinx, in which the player becomes an 
armadillo and must adopt an entirely new set 
of behaviours. It's still in the same skill set- 
dodging and pressing the button to fire (in 
this case, firing a shield)- but it's a really 
nice surprise. How did you arrive at this idea, 
and what was the process of perfecting it? 

It was really meant to go along with the whole 
Egyptian theme of that level, the fact that at 
the end, as a twist you get a curse put on you. 

One of my least favourite boss battles, 
however, is the underwater shmup sequence; 
it just seems too different. I was wondering if 
you could shed some light on that design 
decision, and, if you feel that I'm wrong in my 
assertion, please feel free to call me on it. 

Why should every boss battle of a game follow a 
similar flow? There have been many games that 
would throw in at least one with a difference, 
and we just figured this game should have one 
too, and considering this entire level was 
different because you had to wear a different 
suit which comes with a different weapon, this 
was probably the best place to put it. 

To your mind, what makes for a good boss 
battle in a platformer? 

I guess the main thing is to just think of what 
the theme of the level [is], and then try to 
come up with a fitting boss battle that goes 
along with that theme, although even just 
loosely if you want to surprise people. 


The second Hunter's Island game, Van 
Dersen, is an overhead action-adventure 
game. Were you just interested in trying a 
new genre, or is it a more fundamental shift? 
What are some of the things that attract you 
to that genre? 

Zelda. Probably one of my favourite series of 
all time is The Legend of Zelda, and I've 
wanted to make the kind of game that comes 
close to it for quite a few years now, same as 
the first Hunter's Island which was entirely 
born from the sketches I came up with when I 
was 10, 11-ish - quite a while before Game 
Maker even existed. But that's basically it, my 
motivation comes from being able to bring 
something I've dreamed of making for many 
years come true (I'm 21 now, by the way). 



A boss fight from the demo version of Van Dersen. 

What are some of the differences in designing 
a boss fight in an overhead game as opposed 
to a platformer? 

I think the overhead format allows for a bit 
more freedom in creativity, largely due to the 
fact that you have no gravity to worry about (I 
can't begin to tell you how many issues the 
gravity system has caused me during my time 
using GM).0 
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Who's the Boss? 

The canny reader has probably already noted 
that many of the keys to good boss battle 
design explored in the preceding pages also 
apply to good game design in general-- which is, 
of course, in keeping with the idea that the 
game play in a boss battle is not on a whole 
substantially different from that in normal play, 
and that the distinction between the two is 
largely a formal one. This is especially true in 
those genres in which the formal elements that 
indicate such a distinction are present in both 
the regular course of play and the boss battle. 

For example, one of the formal elements we 
use to identify a boss as such is the fact that a 
boss must be defeated to proceed to the next 
portion of the game. By comparison, most 
other enemies in most other action games can 
be avoided if the player wishes it; you don't 
need to stomp on that goomba to get that 
screen to move. 

There are a handful of genres, however, in 
which the player is generally expected to 
defeat every enemy that crosses his path. 
While some role-playing games offer the option 
to run away during a conflict, it's increasingly 
common for that option to be denied to the 
player; what then is the difference between a 
battle with a party of ogres and one with a boss 
character? The battle screen is the same, and 
the player must meet the challenge before him 
if he is to proceed to the next portion of the 
game play. Wouldn't every enemy, then, count 
as a sort of boss? 


whereas the "normal" baddies prevent the 
player from accessing parts of a given stage. 
But such a distinction is still largely formal; on 
a systemic level, both the boss and his 
underlings prevent the player from reaching the 
next portion of the game. 

The second answer is that while the underlings 
are generally manifold, the boss is only one 
extremely tough enemy. That answer generally 
holds water, of course, except for those few 
cases in which a boss has multiple bodies or 
employs bodyguards. 





Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, the arcade game. Does 
this count as a boss fight? These three robots stand in 
the way of the player's progress to the next part of the 
level, have a high number of hit points, and test a skill 
specific to this game- the player's ability to properly 
aim and time his drop-kick. (Otherwise, you stand a 
good chance of being electrocuted.) 


The same question can be posed to brawlers 
and shmups, which typically confront the player 
with hordes of enemies that must be defeated 
before hauling out the boss to round out the 
stage. Therein also lies two possible answers. 

The first, of course, is that the boss prevents 
the player from accessing the next stage, 


And what about games in which the player 
faces only one enemy at a time? Some of the 
shooters designed by Jonatan "Cactus" 
Soderstrom, such as Clean Asia, Protoganda: 
Strings, and Fractal Fighter consist of nothing 
but "boss" battles-- one-on-one combat in which 
each boss is unique and challenging. 
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Since I'll be discussing those games in somewhat 
greater detail in this issue's review of Cactus 
Game Arcade, let's look at another example-- 
an entire genre that's predicated on lengthy, 
strategic, and situationally-different one-on- 
one combat. I am talking, of course, about 
competitive fighting games, such as the 
venerable and prolific Street Fighter series. 16 

Every battle in a fighting game is a boss battle. 
Each opponent has a different set of moves and 
behaviours; each character has different 
weaknesses and strengths that must be 
exploited or compensated for. Each round is a 
test of the player's prowess; unlike a 
platformer, there is no "normal" play in which 
the player can hone these skills, practice them, 
master them. The player must master them in 
media res and in toto. 

But such games often do feature "actual" boss 
characters. What is it about them that makes 
them a "boss" that "regular" characters lack? On 
one hand, it is, again, largely a formal 
distinction: all the regular characters are 
selectable at the beginning of the game, while 
the boss characters are not. Though it should 
be noted that the bosses are sometimes 
"unlockable" secret characters that become 
available after a player has entered a code or 
completed the game on a certain difficulty 
mode-- thus further clouding such a distinction. 

At the same time, this brings up another 
indicator of "boss" status, one which is 
admittedly less formal but much more 
subjective: bosses are more "difficult". There 
is, of course, no way to really measure 
difficulty by a quantitative standard, and things 
that may be hard for one player could be quite 
easy for another. And while fighting games do 
allow for quantitative measurements of the 


remaining hit points of the player and his 
opponent by way of life or stamina bars, thus 
allowing us to measure both the hit points of an 
opponent and the strength of his attacks, this 
doesn't really mark the bosses as being "more 
difficult" than the normal opponents, as every 
character (boss or otherwise) has the same 
"number" of hit points and many characters 
have access to devastating special attacks and 
throws. It's not as if, for example, a boss has 
two energy bars, or that he can kill the player 
with a single touch. In fighting games, there is 
a certain level of balance and fairness; the 
battle is a contest between near-equals. 

Bosses are a little different, though, in that 
they're slightly less equal than the others. They 
generally have fewer recovery frames, a 
greater number of faster attacks. Most bosses 
have access to long-range attacks that allow 
them to dominate the playfield. And while this 
can also be said about a number of playable 
characters, bosses kick it up to eleven. 



Street Fighter II: The World Warrior. Dhalsim's wide- 
ranging punches and kicks, along with his projectile 
Yoga Fire and his spinning dive attack, make him an 
extremely formidable opponent- as hard for some 
players as the actual bosses who come later. 


16 It takes a special kind of genius to release the 
nineteenth itineration of a series and call it Street 
Fighter IV. 


The easiest way to become aware of this 
difference is to look at what invariably happens 
when a boss character becomes playable: their 
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attacks are less devastating, they gain more 
recovery frames, et cetera. These characters, 
in their original itineration, were never 
intended for use by players; if they became 
part of the game and remained "as is", they 
would break it completely. 

And that, in the end, is what makes them 
bosses. While designers must be careful when 
creating "normal" characters to ensure that 
there is some semblance of equality between 
the various and varied skill-sets, they do not 
need to exercise such caution in creating a boss 
character; they do not need to institute any 
safeguards against possible player abuses; they 
can just let their imagination run wild. 

Which, if you think about it, is part of great 
boss design in the first place. The really 
memorable and terrific boss battles are those 
that are different or unusual; think back, for 
example, to Mega Man's Yellow Devil, or the 
Sphinx boss in Hunter's Island. And, sure, I can 
go on and on (and on) about systemic cohesion 
and spatial relationships and vulnerabilities, 
about rounds of play and attack patterns, about 
playing fair and giving the player safe zones, 
about ensuring strategic content. And if you 
keep all that in mind and if you possess a 
modicum of competence, regardless of genre 
you'll probably create a decent, if not good, 
boss battle. But the great boss battles-- the 
ones that are legendary-- those require 
ingenuity, talent, and perhaps a slight dash of 
genius. Those require you, and that's one thing 
that can never be taught. 

The End of Boss Battles? 

Forgive the spurious sub-heading: you and I 
both know that there will always be boss 
battles. Boss battles are fun, boss battles are 
challenging, boss battles just plain work. 
Action-based game play is all the richer for 
them, and I, for one, would never want to see 
them go. 


At the same time, I wonder how often the boss 
battle is used in furtherance of art and how 
often it is used by rote. Or-- if the reader will 
excuse a short jaunt through the art form of 
film-- I'll put it another way. Music, as we all 
know, can be an important and artistic part of a 
film. It can heighten an experience, stir the 
soul, make the film "move" faster; it can be 
used artfully to raise questions, or it can be 
used manipulatively to telegraph the answers. 
Most films make some use of music. 

But not every film does so because they need it 
or will use it artistically; many, many, many 
films use music simply because every other film 
has music. It's expected. And while this 
doesn't necessarily do a whole lot of harm to a 
specific film-- after all, a lot of films, both 
good and bad, use music-- it's not so harmless 
to the art form. Rather than allowing the art to 
grow, it shrinks it, defines it, reduces the 
possibilities, codifies the language and grammar 
of film. 



Renee Falconetti in The Passion of Joan of Arc, the 
silent masterpiece by Carl Theo Dreyer. While many 
silent films were never really "silent"- accompanied by 
organists and orchestras and often with their own 
scores- in this case, the term does apply; Dreyer 
disdained the use of music, as he felt its rhythm 
invariably upset the carefully-orchestrated visual 
rhythms he created in the editing room. The film itself 
in its use of close-ups and quick cutting is frankly 
breathtaking- something that is, indeed, ruined by the 
addition of music. 
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Such a formal codification is dangerous for any 
art form. Again, I have nothing against boss 
battles, just as I have nothing against music in 
films. But when a boss battle is included by 
rote instead of anything game-specific that 
makes special and extraordinary use of that 
trope, it slams the door on other possibilities 
and thus on the question that's responsible for 
innovation in any art form: what else is there? 

What other kinds of challenges are there to test 
a player's abilities and serve as progress 
benchmarks? Who knows what wonders have 
never been discovered because we have 
assumed that boss battles are always the way to 
go? Perhaps something totally unique-- 
something that's even more in line with a 
game's style and concept than dodge-and- 
attack. 

Albero and the Great Blue Emblem 17 , one of 
the better exploration platformers, generally 
suffers when it comes to its boss battles. It's 
not really a combat-based game. Sure, there 
are enemies, and they can be avoided or 
destroyed depending on your mood. So those 
sorts of skills are present in the game. The 
form of the boss battle, though, which tips 
things so much in the direction of combat, 
doesn't quite fit. 

The game's time trials, however-- administered 
by Hesta the Skills Tester-- do fit. Both 
methods emphasize the player's mastery of 
various skills, but in the case of the time trials, 
the platforming and puzzle-solving at the heart 
of the game comes to the fore. 

Now, time trials are nothing new, and I'm 
certainly not arguing that they should replace 
boss battles-- only that, in this particular case, 
boss battles didn't really work while time trials 
did. Just as each game should have its own 
high concept, its own approach, and its own 


17 Reviewed in our second issue, pg. 72-76. 


system, each game should find its own way to 
provide progress benchmarks and tests of player 
prowess. My point here is that, while boss 
battles generally work as a test and as a 
benchmark, there could, perhaps, be a test and 
benchmark that's an even better fit for a 
particular game-- something new and exciting. 
Something that, in and of itself, could lead to 
new innovations in a given genre, if not in this 
art form. Something that won't be discovered if 
one automatically starts with the assumption 
that their game needs boss battles. 

Or, for that matter, the assumption that a 
game in a given genre needs "normal" enemies. 
The entire genre of competitive fighting games, 
for example, would never have been born if 
designers had stuck to the classic brawler and 
action-game formula of traversing through a 
level full of underlings before reaching the 
boss. Some of the most interesting recent 
action games, such as the aforementioned 
Cactus shmups or the popular Shadow of the 
Colossus, feature nothing but "bosses", 
resulting in more complex combat and smarter, 
sharper level designs. 



Shadow of the Colossus. Each of the game’s sixteen 
enemies has unique vulnerabilities, attacks, visual 
look, and level, thus requiring a unique approach. 

I've yet to see anything like this in a 2-D 
platformer, and, indeed, I'm not sure if the 
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"rules" of good platformer boss design, so 
important to ensuring fairness in a 2-D play 
space, would really make for a good bosses-only 
platformer. It would feel very cramped. (I'd 
certainly be willing to play and review such a 
game, if some brave soul is canny enough to 
come up with one, hint-hint.) 

I think, in fact, that we have stumbled onto 
another cardinal rule of game design: assume 
nothing at the start. Tropes and genres are 
useful; they exist and thrive because they work. 
But to fall back on them or put them into place 
simply because "that's how it's done" is idiotic. 
Every design decision should be part of one 
organic system, branching out from the core 
idea-- so let it happen organically. Don't be too 
quick to snap something into place. 

Recall the first game in the Mega Man 
franchise-- a series we've mentioned many 


times in this article, and rightfully so: the boss 
battles work within the system and flow 
outwards from the central concept. But that 
first game is not entirely perfect and elegant. 
You may remember that it featured a score 
system that served no purpose; it did not yield 
extra lives or feature a high score table. 

It was there because the game's creators 
assumed at the start that since other video 
games have scoring systems, so should their 
game. In the end, it's not something that did 
any harm, and they were smart enough to do 
away with it in its sequels. 

In most cases, relying blindly on the trope of 
boss battles doesn't cause much harm either-- 
just like Mega Man's scoring system or the 
widespread use of music in films. But neither 
does it do any good. O 
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In our second issue, I reviewed Shotgun Ninja, 
and was highly impressed with the unique 
approach to game design employed by its 
creator, Jonatan Soderstrom, also known as 
"Cactus". I quickly decided that I would play 
and review another one of his games at the 
earliest available opportunity-- which, since I 
have made it a rule to not review two games by 
the same creator in two consecutive issues, is 
now. 

But there was still the question of which of the 
prolific Mr. Soderstrom's games to devote my 
attention, time, and pages to. I will not 
endeavour to attempt to stoke up suspense by 
drawing this out, since you already know that I 
settled on Cactus Game Arcade-- which is not a 
game at all, but rather a collection of 
seventeen of his best. And I suppose that's 
cheating a little, but I can justify it for three 
reasons; these same three reasons also help to 
explain the difficulty I had in selecting one 
specific game to review: 

One: most of his games are so short or limited 
in their scale that there's only so much you can 
say about one specific and particular game; 
they defy that sort of individual analysis. 

Two: as a reviewer and essayist, my approach is 
largely comparative; I am most in my element 
when I am able to talk about a work of art in 
the context of other works of art, thus drawing 
conclusions about (and hopefully insights into) 
each individual art work (and, perhaps more 
generally, the form itself) that would not be 
possible with an individual approach. Put a 
little more succinctly, I think it would be more 
revealing to look at games as parts of a whole-- 
in this case, looking at a sizable and 
representative portion of the Cactus "oeuvre", if 
it were. 


Cactus Game Arcade 

Compilation by Jonatan Soderstrom 

The third and final reason why I can justify 
using this space to review seventeen short 
games by one designer when there are plenty of 
longer, bigger games with a longer development 
time-- most of the games on this compilation 
were created in the space of a few days or 
hours-- is that even the least of these games 
demonstrates more ingenuity and-- yes-- 
genius than most other "full" games, 
professional or otherwise. 

Looking at these games as parts of a whole, the 
first thing that strikes me about them is the 
incredible variety on display. I'm not simply 
talking about visual style, which effectively 
stamps each game with a distinct identity, even 
as several of the games share a simple black- 
and-white aesthetic emphasizing line art and 
abstract geometric shapes; that, in and of 
itself, is no mean feat. 

No, I'm talking about the actual game play. The 
vast majority of these games are action-based 
shmups, yet no two of them are alike. Each 
game provides a different, interesting, and 
invigorating slant on the popular genre; each 
game transforms it with a wild and crazy idea, 
an idea that breaks new ground in the genre 
and yet seems completely organic to it-- an 
idea that makes such perfect sense that one has 
to wonder, "why hasn't anyone thought of this 
before?" 

xWung is a shmup in which the player has no 
bullets. Instead, the player controls a ship (one 
assumes it is a ship) which serves as the pivotal 
point for a weight and a telescoping line. As 
the player moves the mouse, the line and the 
weight whirl around, crashing into enemies. 
The enemies turn into debris, which the player 
must avoid; the faster he swings his weapon, 
the more debris fills the screen and the harder 
it is to dodge. A single misstep on the part of 
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the player means "game over", and the process 
is further complicated by a series of multi-part 
bosses. 

The first question this game brings to mind, of 
course, is this: does it really count as a shoot 
'em-up? It certainly doesn't play like any 
shooter I've ever encountered-- maybe a better 
term would be swing 'em-up?-- and yet it is 
recognizably a shmup: hordes of enemies, lots 
of projectiles to dodge, one-hit deaths. It takes 
the form of a shmup (dodge-and-shoot), boils it 
down to its essence (dodge-and-attack), and 
than extrapolates from it anew with a brilliant 
high concept. 



xWung. 


And this is something that Soderstrom does in 
game after game. Protoganda: Strings revolves 
around time: if the player is damaged, he loses 
time, and if he causes damage, he gains it. The 
game ends when this precious commodity 
expires, resulting in a heightened urgency. 1 In 
Seizuredome, the player doesn't need to worry 
about losing lives, taking damage, or dodging 
bullets-- enemies and their projectiles push him 
in this direction or that, seeking to push him 


1 One reason why I abandoned my own Speedrun, a 
platformer with a similar central mechanic, is that I 
discovered that Soderstrom (and Warning Forever 
creator Hikoza Ohkubo) had done it first and better. 


out of the "ring" as in a sumo wrestling match. 
In the justly celebrated Clean Asia, perhaps the 
game for which he has won the most notoriety 
all over the interwebs, the player is given a 
choice between two ships; the less conventional 
of the two does not attack by firing, but by 
ramming into and through parts of the large 
enemy characters, dispelling debris. The player 
can then magnetically attract that debris and 
expel it as a projectile-- causing more debris to 
fling off and to be absorbed and to be expelled. 


ill: 
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Seizuredome. 


Even in his less obviously innovative shooters, 
Soderstrom provides the player with a unique 
and, dare I say, vital experience. The huge, 
distinctive sprites of Fuck Space crowd the 
screen, creating a sense of claustrophobia and 
difficulty that's at once more intense and more 
forgiving than games that subject their players 
to bullet hell. Minubeat might take its cue 
from easily the stupidest and most insulting 
genre of game to arise in the last ten years-- 
the rhythm-vomiter, as exemplified by Guitar 
Hero, Rock Band, and Dance Dance 
Revolution-- but, in making rhythm-timed 
button presses an offensive option, it actually 
manages to be worth-while and surprisingly 
difficult. Burn the Trash's unique mechanic-- 
the longer you hold the attack buttons, the 
wider and deadlier the spread of your enemy- 
destroying weapon, and the higher the 
probability that you'll overheat and destroy 
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yourself-- might not be as mind-blowing as 
xWung or Clean Asia, but creates a dynamic 
tension between the player's desire to blow the 
hell out of everything-- which, given your 
ship's colourful and charmingly chaotic 
discharge is unreasonably delightful to watch-- 
and his desire to not, well, die. 




Burn the Trash. 


Perhaps more important than these ideas is 
their execution. If these ideas were not 
supported by solid and well-considered game 
design, they would be interesting but ultimately 
disappointing. But none of these disappoint; 
each central idea is supported by strong and 
intelligent game design decisions. Or, rather, 
each central idea leads to those decisions in a 
system that appears effortlessly elegant. 

xWung is a perfect example of this. Shmups, 
like most action games, are "about" the player's 
ability to navigate quickly and accurately 
through physical space-- moving away from or 
around enemies and their projectiles while 
placing yourself in the right spot to attack them 
with your own projectiles. But xWung has no 
projectiles. Neither is there any need to 
position yourself in order to attack your 
enemies; get it spinning fast enough and the 
player's weapon has considerable range, 
allowing him to strike most enemies from any 
spot in the playfield. 


If xWung had otherwise stuck to the typical 
shooter formula-- if the enemies had fired 
bullets-- its unique weapon would have greatly 
upset the balance between the twin desires to 
stay alive and attack; if you can more-or-less 
strike from anywhere, it's no great feat to 
position yourself somewhere relatively safe, 
moving about this way and that, and unleashing 
your uber-weapon. 

Soderstrom wisely avoids this pitfall by 
depriving normal enemies of bullets; once you 
destroy them, however, they break apart into 
pieces of deadly debris that the player's normal 
weapon cannot destroy . 2 This means, of 
course, that the faster you dispose of the 
enemies-- thus racking up extra points-- the 
faster the screen will fill with projectiles. The 
dynamic between the two desires is back in 
place: to stay alive is to deprive yourself of the 
ability to attack, to attack is to endanger your 
life-- the only life the game gives you. 

This dynamic is further enhanced by the special 
features of the swinging weapon itself. The 
faster you swing it, the wider its range, and the 
more enemies it is likely to destroy, thus filling 
the screen with more debris; the slower you 
swing it, the shorter its range-- which means 
that you're likely to hit less enemies, but that 
those enemies you do hit will expel debris that's 
much closer to you, and thus much harder to 
dodge. 

With these design decisions, Soderstrom adapts 
the genre to his high concept, ensuring that the 
two work together to create a seamless and 
unique experience that's at once eminently 
accessible and surprisingly deep. All of the 
design decisions in his action games show this 
same process, this same depth of 


2 A power-up weapon can destroy the debris, but 
this changes the swinging motion of your normal 
weapon in a way that perhaps makes it less 
powerful. 
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understanding, not only of genre but of the 
form itself: of how to create conflicting goals, 
of how to best show off and extrapolate from 
his central concept, of how to use time and 
especially space as a source of meaning. 

Seizuredome and Fuck Space, for example, 
are all about the player's ability to control 
spatial relationships, or to be controlled by 
them. The name of the latter, in fact, doubles 
as a sort of pun; not only is it intended to show 
one's disdain for supposedly limitless outer 
space, it's also damning space as an abstract 
concept and creating a space in which the 
player is, to put it somewhat more delicately, 
about to get "screwed". 



result in a distinctive look, but allow the screen to 
become dangerously cluttered and fraught with tension 
with only a few enemies on-screen. 

Three of the games featured in this collection 
take their cue from Hikoza Ohkubo's famous 
freeware shmup Warning Forever, similarly 
being comprised only (or mostly) of boss 
battles: Clean Asia, Fractal Fighter, and 
Protoganda: Strings. And while Protoganda 
shares Warning's time mechanic, all three 
games are really as different from one another 
as they are from Ohkubo's game. 


Two of the three stages in Clean Asia (Thailand 
and New Korea) are centered around boss 
battles. In both of these stages, the bosses are 
comprised of multiple individually-destructible 
parts-- a motif that reoccurs in xWung and 
Fractal Fighter. While the bosses in 
Protoganda: Strings are also made up of 
multiple parts that fall away as the boss is 
damaged, those parts are not individually- 
destructible as they all share one single spatial 
weak point, the red orb at the enemy's center. 
In the case of the boss battles in these other 
games-- which are, perhaps, more typically 
"Cactusian"-- each part or unit can be destroyed 
by the player, blending fast-paced action game 
play with strategy in a way that does not entail 
the long deliberations that the word "strategy" 
usually implies but rather split-second high-risk 
decision-making amid-the 3 chaos of cascading 
bullets. While Protoganda is a fun and highly- 
addictive game, it ultimately lacks the depth of 
Clean Asia and Fractal Fighter, and a large 
part of that can be attributed to the superior 
enemy design in the latter two games. 

In the easiest-- if any of them can truly be 
called "easy"!-- of the three stages in Clean 
Asia, Thailand, the bosses are made up of large 
blocks. Carefully avoiding the enemy 
projectiles, which flow out beautifully from the 
center of the boss, the player uses his thrust 
attack to zip through and destroy a given 
block. He must be careful, though, to clear the 
rest of the boss after doing so. In this way, 
then, the physical shape and movement of the 
boss "creates" the difficulty of the encounter-- 
more so, perhaps, than their actual attacks, 
though they can still be quite formidable. In 
most boss encounters, the shape of the boss's 
sprite is irrelevant-- certainly not as important 
as the amount and type of space it occupies and 
the rate and way it moves through the space it 
shares with the player. But in this game, the 
shape of the boss-- the way in which it occupies 


3 1'm-sorry couldn't-resist. 
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that space-- is deathly important, perhaps 
more-so than its actual size. 

In the Thailand stage, the player can attack the 
various pieces of a given boss as they choose; in 
New Korea, however, the order in which you 
destroy chunks of a boss impacts the boss's 
methods of attacks. Destroy the parts of a boss 
attached to its guns, and you'll destroy those 
guns; at that point, the boss will unleash what 
could politely be called bullet hell on your ass. 
The natural solution, of course, would be to 
destroy the other parts of the boss first, then 
going after the guns. This is easier said than 
done; the guns are usually positioned in such a 
way that they must be destroyed before going 
after other parts of the boss. Again, 
Soderstrom creates a dynamic tension between 
two goals, in what we might call the Eugene 
Jarvis rule of video game design . 4 

Another rule that's very much in evidence in 
Clean Asia is the idea that, just as every game 
should have its own central idea that separates 
it from the rest, every level should be readily 
identifiable and easily discernable from other 
levels in the same game. This does not mean 
merely providing each level with its own visual 
or aural identity-- though each of Clean Asia's 
levels has a distinct look and sound-- but with 
its own theme. While the Thailand and New 
Korea stages provide different spins on boss 
battling, the China stage throws several 
different enemies at the player-- enemies who 
move at a considerably faster speed and are, I 
have to say, extremely hard to see. In this 


4 In our first issue's article, "Power-Ups", we 
featured a quote from an interview with Robotron: 
2084 creator Eugene Jarvis that appeared in Arcade 
Fever by John Sellers: "The game mechanic was 
based on the psychology of having conflicting goals. 
You want to a) stay alive with all this shit coming at 
you, b) kill the robots, and c) rescue the humans. 
So there's this big conflict. You know, here's 20,000 
points, but there's forty bullets coming at me. Do I 
go for it?" (Arcade Fever, p. 53) 


stage, the debris the player uses as a 
projectile-- which he must break off the boss 
characters in the other two stages-- floats 
freely about, making it slightly more fair and 
somewhat closer to a traditional shmup. 

If variety is the name of the game in Clean 
Asia, Fractal Fighter takes a radically different 
tact. Each boss fight in Fractal Fighter plays 
very much like the one before it-- only harder. 
Each boss is made up of multiple weapons, all 
of which must be destroyed; with each boss, 
the number of weapons increases, thus 
increasing the number of projectiles on the 
screen and the difficulty. 

There are, however, different types of 
weapons-- weapons that cannily organized into 
layers that, in and of themselves, are 
progressively more difficult than the one 
preceding it. A given layer must be destroyed 
before the next one attacks; that is, you must 
destroy all the single-firing cannons before the 
triple-fire cannons can attack or be attacked, 
you must destroy the triple-fire before tackling 
the heat-seeking shots, you must destroy the 
heat-seeking shots before tackling the lasers. 

These weapon types, and this general process 
of moving from one layer to the next, remains 
exactly the same from one boss to the next, 
making the increase in the game's difficulty a 
largely incremental process. On a systemic 
level, it's very beautiful and much "purer" than 
Clean Asia. It's as accessible and simple in 
concept as xWung, deeper and more rewarding 
than Protoganda. Of all the games in the 
Cactus oeuvre, Fractal Fighter is my absolute 
super-secret crush. 

Part of that has to do with the sheer number of 
options available to the player. In all three of 
these boss battle shmups, the player is given 
multiple avenues of attack. 

continued on page following 
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The Thailand stage of Clean Asia (left) and the New 
Korea stage of the same game (below left) not only 
sport two distinct visual styles, but provide different 
slants on multi-part boss battle shmup game play. 
Fractal Fighter (below right) increases the number 
of parts (weapons) in a boss's possession, thus 
incrementally increasing the number of bullets and 
the game's overall difficulty. Instead of providing 
wildly varied bosses, like Clean Asia, it provides 
variations on a single theme, tuning our attention to 
the small differences like the best minimalist art. 
Protoganda: Strings (bottom) might be more 
memorable for its distinctive art style-- it's not as 
innovative or as deep, perhaps, as some of 
Soderstrom's other shmups- but it's still a solid 
game that provides a high level of challenge. 
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continued from page 53 

The main ship in Clean Asia zips through the 
enemy and magnetically attracts its debris by 
holding the "X" button; that debris can be 
released in a string of bullets by also holding 
the "Z" key, or it can be expelled wholesale by 
releasing "X". In Protoganda, the player can 
fire directly at the boss by positioning himself 
below it. When that area gets a little too 
crowded with the enemy's own bullets and 
missiles, the player would do well to swing over 
to the relative safety of the side of the screen. 
While there, he can charge a powerful homing 
attack that's guaranteed to hit the boss-- 
provided it fires before the player takes any 
damage. A "shield", which deflects nearby 
enemy bullets for a brief moment, rounds out 
the package. 

In Fractal Fighter, the player is also given 
three equally viable options: his standard 
machine-gun type fire, a laser that damages all 
enemies in its path (especially good for 
dispatching a trio of three-shooters), and a 
special homing missile attack that takes out 
whatever target it hits. In order to hit these 
targets, the player must line himself up 
precisely with the targeted area; this can be 
done from below or above the target, meaning 
the player doesn't always have to be right in the 
line of fire to take down one of those big ugly 
enemy laser cannons. 

This variety of methods, across all his games 
but especially in Fractal Fighter, not only 
increases player choice but also increases the 
depth of the game's strategic content-- each 
approach is more useful in some situations and 
less so in others, carefully balanced within the 
game's system. 

Fractal Fighter also allows less-skilled players, 
such as myself, the option of choosing how 
many lives (up to five) with which to play 
through the normal game; more lives, of 


course, means less points. And, should the 
player be especially good, or if they've just 
taken leave of their senses, they can choose to 
access the game's random mode, which 
generates an insanely well-armed and 
completely new enemy, thus ensuring that the 
game's content can never be exhausted. 

There's something else that all these shmups, 
boss-oriented or otherwise, have in common, 
besides their shared shmuppiness: they're all 
extremely difficult. While your mileage may 
definitely vary, my first stab at most of these 
games didn't last more than twenty seconds. 
But, let me be clear: they are not arbitrarily 
difficult. This is purposeful difficulty of the 
highest order, this is challenge derived out of 
carefully-considered game play mechanics. 
Each game is eminently fair, and supported by 
solid design decisions that ensure this fairness. 

For example: the player's ship is usually very 
tiny, meaning that he can squeeze between 
enemy shots, carefully but swiftly weaving his 
way around. For example: enemy shots move 
at a much slower pace than the player's, 
allowing the player to clearly register their 
speed and movement. You'll never be 
wondering what hit you in a Cactus game; you'll 
always be aware of what your mistake was and 
you'll be able to learn from it. 

Mondo Head-Scratching 

If the Cactus Game Arcade collection consisted 
only of those games we've mentioned so far-- 
his shmups-- I would still have no qualms about 
singing the man's praises or strongly 
recommending that you download this vital and 
important collection; the body of work I've 
described thus far is a singular and astonishing 
achievement by any litmus. But this collection 
and this body of work is not only comprised of 
shmups and Shotgun Ninja; the package is 
rounded out with a handful of intriguing puzzle 
games. 
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But perhaps "puzzle" is the wrong word, as it 
summons visions of pushing blocks around, 
searching for key cards, and depressing levers. 
All of which-- don't get me wrong-- is fun stuff. 
And while one of these games does feature 
colour-coded barriers (God Came To The 
Cave), these games are as different from those 
sort of puzzle games as they are from the 
shmups that make up the bulk of the collection. 

First of all, neither the problems nor their 
solutions are strictly logical in nature. 
Reasoning and deduction won't get you very far, 
for example, in Psychosomnium; that game, 
which takes place in a dream world, operates 
with a sort of trippy dream-logic that runs 
counter to not only traditional methods of 
thinking, but also traditional methods of game 
play. In most (if not all) games, death-- 
whether caused by enemies, bottomless pits, or 
beds of spikes-- is to be staunchly avoided . 5 In 
Psychosomnium, this holds true-- except in 
those cases in which it is more useful for the 
player to die. 

The game begins when a floating pipe spews 
out Jimmy-- the player character. If Jimmy 
falls off a cliff, the pipe simply spews him back 
out again. There are no "lives", per se, but 
falling into the pit, since it necessitates 
restarting the game, is established-- as per 
prevailing video game norms-- as an 
impediment to the player's progress. Having 
cleared a series of pits on the second screen, 
we find ourselves faced with the third: Jimmy is 


5 The one notable exception, of course, are those 
games that utilize multiple hit-point life bars, extra 
lives, and continue points; the presence of all three 
of these features allows for a strategic suicide in 
specific situations. For example, a player entering 
a boss chamber in Mega Man with one "stick" of life 
remaining but at least one additional life might 
allow the boss to kill him immediately; when play 
starts again, the player finds himself at the boss 
chamber with a full health bar, thus increasing his 
odds of success. 


on one platform and a devilishly-handsome 
little critter named Tom is on another. They 
are on opposites sides of a chasm; below them 
is a bed of spikes and between them, a wall 
lined with more of the same. Tom implores 
Jimmy to come over to his side; Jimmy points 
out that the spikes might be a bit of a problem. 


"It's your dream, Jimmy!" Tom reminds him. 
"You set the rules here. Just come on over! 
Hurry!' 



Psychosomnium; Jimmy and Tom. 


But, as it turns out, there is no way for Jimmy 
to cross over to Tom's side. If the player 
attempts to walk or jump or somehow get 
around the spikes, Jimmy dies-- but the game 
does not restart at the pipe. Instead, the 
player finds himself in control of Tom. 


And it's not just because Jimmy fell on a bed of 
spikes; it's not as if spikes are "safe". If Tom 
leaps on a bed of spikes or gets clobbered by a 
set of falling spikes, the player must start over 
at the last save point-- unless, of course, like 
the death of Jimmy before him, it's more 
advantageous for the player to die. In Jimmy's 
case, the "puzzle's" "solution" required no 
thinking on the part of the player; the player 
had no other options except to throw himself 
into the spikes. Consider, then, the following 
puzzle: 
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Tom runs into Mitch, a brawny sort of fellow 
who is, quite understandably, frightened of the 
spikes that are becoming increasingly 
ubiquitous in the late Jimmy's still-flowing 
dreamscape. Tom deftly leaps over a bed of 
spikes and finds himself faced with a gauntlet 
of adorable bunnies. After a brief but 
memorable Dadaist dialogue encounter 6 , it 
becomes clear that the bunnies aren't going to 
budge. 


W 5 5 5 




Psychosomnium. "There are no carrots. You will never 
pass..." 

Touching them, of course, means death. When 
you jump, they jump; with a great deal-- and I 
do mean a great deal-- of coordination and 
skill, the player can jump slightly, trick the 
bunnies into jumping, and then scoot 


6 The dialogue in many of these games has a strong 
surrealist flavour, marrying daring non-sequitors to 
that special kind of forceful half-mangled English 
that was so common in translations of early video 
games. It has a brutal, strange, and funny sort of 
poetry to it; I often find myself starting up Shotgun 
Ninja simply to experience its opening "cut-scene". 
A far more frightening (yet still excruciatingly 
funny) series of exchanges (or, rather, monologues) 
is also featured in Mondo Medicals. It is, I'll 
maintain, some of the finest video game writing I've 
ever encountered-- adding immeasurably to the 
meaning and tone of the game play without 
overwhelming it. 


underneath them one at a time. (Because 
Tom's quick like that.) But then, the player 
finds himself with another challenge-- a series 
of jumps that are far beyond Tom's ability. 
There seems to be no way for Tom to pass 
them. And, that's true: there is no way for Tom 
to make those jumps. Mitch, on the other 
hand... 

Heading back (or, more likely, heading to, as 
the player is probably restarting from that last 
checkpoint) to Mitch, Tom now throws himself 
on the bed of spikes. The player now finds 
himself in charge of Mitch, who not only can 
dispatch the bunnies with a powerful punch-- 
the only bit of combat to be found in the entire 
game-- but who can easily clear the various 
leaps of the next screen. 

It's a testament to Soderstrom's skill as a 
designer that he gives us not one, but two 
different challenges: one that Tom can 
overcome with great difficulty, and one that he 
cannot overcome at all. If he had just stuck 
with the first-- the bunnies that Tom can just 
barely sneak by-- then the game's meaning 
would have suffered considerably. That's right: 
here I am praising a designer for boxing in the 
player and denying him meaningful choices-- 
very strange, coming from me. 

But it is, all-in-all, a very strange game. Its 
puzzles defy any attempt to think them 
through; consider, for example, the screen that 
confronts Tom just after Jimmy's death; a large 
chasm, too large for Tom to leap over, 
separates him from his goal. There are no 
hidden platforms, no way to leap over it. At 
all. But if the player walks back-- to the left-- 
he'll end up at the right of the screen, on the 
other side of the chasm. Then he can walk to 
the right side of the screen and exit to the next 
screen. 

There are no "clues" to this puzzle. There's 
nothing even remotely logical about it; in any 
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other game or genre, it wouldn't be fair. 
Because games are systems, and because 
players have to be able to understand them on 
a systemic level, those systems must not only 
be cohesive-- as, I'm sure you've noted by now, 
I'm inordinately fond of saying-- but also 
coherent and consistent. If one bottomless pit 
kills you and another takes you to a bonus 
world, with nothing to distinguish them 
between the two, it's unfair to the player; 
having found one bonus world, he's liable to 
leap off of cliff after cliff, expending precious 
life after precious life, trying to find another. 

Of course, this is where, once again, 
Soderstrom's unorthodox approach is buffeted 
by strong game design decisions. Because the 
game's check-points are frequent-- a new one 
every few screens-- and because the player has 
an unlimited store of lives, the player is 
encouraged to experiment and given the 
freedom to do so. If these non-logical puzzles 
were presented to a player in the context of 
"three lives, then it's game over”, the game 
would be, frankly, impossible. It would be like 
those older games in which your success 
depends on how much of a level's layout you 
have memorized. 

Those games, however, are actually less 
frustrating than some of the Cactus puzzle 
games. Because there is no way to "lose" any of 
these games-- none of his puzzle games feature 
"lives”-- the only way to end a session of play is 
to beat the game, or to quit. In a badly-made 
game, or one that depends on rote 
memorization, the player always has the option 
of declaring a game "janky" or too hard-- and, 
perhaps in those cases, rightfully so. But with 
these games the player is denied that option; if 
he quits, it's because he's not good enough. On 
a systemic level, that's far more brutal than 
anything the eighties unleashed upon us. 

Psychosomnium's difficulty curve is actually 
rather gentle; though its creator describes it 


somewhat provocatively as "an intelligence 
test. If you get stuck, you're probably not very 
bright", because it embraces dream-logic it 
still, in its way, possesses a kind of logic. It 
presents us with a sort of system that, while 
not as apparently comprehensible as those in 
other games, still can be understood in some 
way. For complete and total madness, one 
really needs to look at Mondo Medicals and its 
sequel, Mondo Agency. 

Both of these games take place in a three- 
dimensional world, and both thrive on and 
emphasize the potential disorienting aspects of 
a three-dimensional space in video games. In 
fact, Mondo Medicals takes the form of a 
battery of preliminary "disorientation" tests 
that the player must pass if they want to 
become part of the Mondo Medicals team. The 
first of these tests tasks the player explicitly 
with following arrows. If the player does that, 
however, he'll just be looping around endlessly 
in circles. But if he "follows" those same arrows 
backwards-- that is, if he goes the precise 
opposite of the directions that the arrows are 
pointing, if he doesn't follow the game's 
instructions-- the player will discover the level's 
exit and move on to the next challenge. 



Mondo Medicals. 


This puzzle, and the one that immediately 
follows it, set up a pattern-- a system, if you 
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will-- of looking for twists, of things not being 
what they seem. Indeed, when faced with the 
third disorientation test, "Dead End”, the player 
assumes that there must be some secret he is 
meant to look for. This feeling only deepens as 
he moves along a seemingly-endless path-- did I 
miss something? am I just going around in 
circles again?-- but, as it turns out, there is no 
twist in this stage. Or, rather, the twist is that 
there isn't a twist. The corridor is not a dead¬ 
end at all, just extraordinarily long; the player's 
been wasting time looking for a secret that 
wasn't there. 

Other tasks require less head-scratching but 
more hair-pulling. Consider, for example, 
"Count to Fifteen", which asks the player to do 
just that by walking over fifteen numbers 
scattered through-out a maze in numerical 
order. If you take too long trying to find the 
next number in the sequence, a buzzer sounds, 
indicating that you have to start over. 

If it sounds less like a game and more like, well, 
a disorientation exam-- well, that's exactly 
what it feels like. I'm not saying, necessarily, 
that that's a bad thing; they are, after all, a 
very interesting series of tests, even if they are 
mayhaps more than merely mildly mind- 
boggling. 

God Came To The Cave, another of the puzzle 
games in this collection, is much gentler; in 
fact, one hesitates to call it a puzzle game at 
all. There's nothing really to solve here: to get 
past a red barrier, the player presses a red 
button and passes by a "powering-up" station 
that allows him to pass through it. It's very 
simple and straightforward-- overcoming one 
barrier allows you to overcome another and so 
on. 

No, there's no puzzle-solving here, and very 
little by way of game play. It's more of an 
aesthetic experience, exposing the audience to 
a very gentle little universe. When the player 


passes through a given barrier, its pieces 
crumple into themselves like very delicate 
paper. Given the chance to leave the cave, the 
player is first told to find up a pair of pants. 
Pants, naturally, lead to shoes and a shirt and 
then, amusingly, a head. It's not incongruous in 
the slightest; if we had been told to find a head 
first, it would have seemed really odd and 
perhaps a bit morbid. But, as the final part of a 
progression, it's very charming-- almost 
touching. 



God Came To The Cave. 


The entire game is long on charm, and-- like all 
the other puzzle games featured in this 
collection-- it is, above all, interesting and 
unique. But, it should be said, they are only 
interesting to a certain point-- they lack the 
depth, I think, of his action games and they 
certainly lack the replay value. Part of this has 
to do with the genre itself, as even more 
traditional, logic-based puzzle games aren't 
nearly as interesting once you've solved and 
thus exhausted all of its puzzles. 

But a larger part of that, I think, has to do with 
the nature of the puzzles themselves. The 
point is not, as in a logic-based puzzle game, to 
deduce the solution, thus resulting in a feeling 
of accomplishment; the point is to discover the 
twists and to allow yourself to be surprised and 
fooled. This works quite nicely the first time 
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through, but far less so the second or third. 
And, because these are more structured 
experiences than they are games, they-- 
somewhat similarly to Lost in the Desert, 
reviewed later in this same issue-- deny the 
player the variety and depth of choices that 
make the Cactus shmups so astonishing and 
accomplished. 

To my mind, those shmups are probably better 
and certainly more accessible games than 
Mondo Agency or Illegal Communication. 7 But 
don't get me wrong-- I'm glad to have played 
these other games, I'm glad they exist, and I'm 
glad they're part of this collection. Because, 
perhaps more-so than the shmups, these games 
show Soderstrom's willingness to take chances, 
to try new things, to test himself and the art 
form. These games also show his imagination-- 
devilish, clever, and brilliant-- in a purer, less 
adulterated form. In his shmups and action 
games, he has to tame and bolster his crazy 
ideas with design decisions and concerns about 
whether or not the game will be fun; in his 
puzzle games, he can let that imagination run 
wild. 

Taken together-- the shmups and the puzzle 
games-- they form a coherent, lively, and 
inspiring body of work. Most inspiring of all is 
the fact that the artist behind that body of 
work has only just begun, and that body of work 
will continue to grow and astound for years to 
come. O 


7 Illegal Communication, I’m afraid, is simply not 
my game; I just can’t get a handle on the mouse- 
based controls. I think this has more to do with 
myself-my hands do at times shake somewhat 
erratically—and my equipment—my mouse is old and 
oftentimes obstinate-than the game, though it 
should be noted that other mouse-based games, 
such as Soderstrom’s own xWung and Barry Atkins’s 
Daedalus and Son have never posed any problem. I 
especially hate the “destroy the blocks/maze” 
puzzle in Illegal Communication, which I’ve never 
been able to surpass. 
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As a life-long fan of the comic book, I bristle 
when I hear someone use hoity-toity words like 
"graphic novel" or "sequential art". The theory 
behind them is that people won't take the art 
form seriously unless it has an equitably serious 
name-- that a semantic distinction is required 
to make it worthy of consideration. The 
implication, of course, is that the art form is 
not good enough to be considered on its own 
merits. 

For much the same reason, I cringe whenever I 
hear the worlds "interactive media" or 
"electronic entertainment" bandied about, 
mostly by scholars but increasingly 
by developers and publishers, as a suggested 
replacement for the perfectly 
serviceable "video game". And while I do feel 
that such semantical shenanigans-- much like 
the transformation of "comics" into "graphic 
novels" and "movies", "motion pictures", "films", 
and "photo-plays" (God, do I miss the word 
"photo-play") into something as snobby as 
"cinema"-- stems from a desire to be taken 
more seriously, at the same time I do 
understand that there is another reason to seek 
out a new name for the art form, and that is 
the fact that the name isn't completely 
accurate; not every video game is, strictly 
speaking, a game. 

Lost in the Desert is a good example; one can't 
really call it a game, in that it has no goal, no 
system or "rules", and very little by way of 
player interactivity. It certainly doesn't qualify 
as "fun" and the actual experience of "playing" it 
is actually quite tedious. Measuring it against 
the standards of a game, one finds it to be 
extremely lacking. 


Lost in the Desert 

Avant-Garde Experience by Sam R-B 

But that's just the problem; because it is 
resolutely not a game, by measuring it against 
that standard we ultimately do it a disservice. 
Not because a game is necessarily "better" or 
"worse" than Lost in the Desert, but because 
the two things are so vastly different that such 
a comparison is completely nonsensical and 
ultimately worthless. Just as a platformer 
should be compared to other platformers and 
not, for example, a block puzzle game 1 , games 
should be compared and contrasted with other 
games and works like Lost in the Desert should 
be compared to works like Lost in the Desert. 

But therein lies yet another problem: there's 
nothing else quite like Lost in the Desert. The 
closest thing to it are anti-games-- the sort of 
unwinnable pranks that could only be conceived 
of in this age of the internet. But Lost in the 
Desert is no prank. Neither is it some kind of 
amateurish accident; it is a fully-intentioned 
and fully-realized work of art, carefully 
constructed and grounded in a deep 
understanding of and appreciation for its art 
form. 

For the unique experience that Lost in the 
Desert provides would not be possible in any 
other art form. No book could capture the 
stark surrealism of its design; no film, no 
matter how surrealist, can utilize the special 
interactivity provided by video games to 
increase a very palpable sense of hopelessness. 
It could only be a video game, and its creator, 
Sam R-B, realizes just how much more there is 
to the art form than making games-- how much 


1 Though it should be noted that there's nothing 
wrong with making a comparison between the two 
genres themselves. Just as all art forms are 
ultimately related to one another, the same is true 
of all genres. 
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more they are capable of. Despite Lost in the 
Desert's somewhat limited scope-- if it can be 
said to contain within its pixels some element 
of poetry, it is more haiku than sonnet-- it is a 
singular and important work of art. 

Well, now: that's a bold statement, isn't it? 
What is it, specifically, that Lost in the Desert 
contains that makes it worthy of such high 
praise, perhaps self-consciously bordering on 
wanton hyperbole ? 2 What does the experience 
of Lost in the Desert entail, exactly? 

I've been teetering back-and-forth on whether 
to reveal that for some time now. To reveal 
the details of the experience to the uninitiated 
would be to deprive them of the full impact of 
that experience. And because this is such a 
visceral work of art, such an act of deprivation 
on my part would be unconscionable. 

At the same time, to talk around it, recoiling 
fearfully out of respect for "spoilers", is-- let's 
be frank-- divinely idiotic. Grown-ups who 
discuss art in a grown-up way actually discuss 
the art, in depth and in full, and that's what I 
intend to do here. 

But before I do, I implore you, gentle reader, to 
download and play this game before reading 
any further. It's a very small file, and a very 
short game-- you can play through it three 
times, unlocking all content and endings, in the 
space of four minutes. Do yourself a favour and 
experience it fresh; then come back here to see 
what I have to say about it. 

You're back? Did you play it? Yes? 

You're not just saying that you played it so you 
can keep reading, did you? Really, you really 
want to play it first. 


2 By-the-by, that's pronounced high-per-bowl-ee. 
Four syllables. Not hyper-bowl. 


I know, I know; you're nodding your head right 
now, indulging me, wanting to get on with it, 
but you're still not going to play the game first. 

Well, if that's the way you want to be-- that's 
the way you want to be, and I certainly can't 
stop you. Alright, then. Can't say I didn't warn 
you. 


Lost in the Desert 


Press Enter 


Game by Gamewizkid Idea by Nikolai 
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The controls in Lost in the Desert are limited 
to two keys: the left arrow and the right arrow. 
The left arrow moves left, and the right arrow 
moves right. There's no jumping, digging, or 
attacking: just moving in one direction or the 
other at one uniform speed. 

The red bar in the upper left corner seems to 
be depleting, and that can't be good, so we had 
better start moving in one direction or the 
other. Going left, we discover that we're at the 
edge of the screen. 




The desert stretches on and on. There are a 
few cacti scattered here and there, but they're 
nothing to write home about, nothing we can 
interact with-- just objects in the background, 
slowly but surely scrolling as we pass them by. 
There's no music, no sound effects, no other 
living creatures. 

Just us and our steadily depleting bar and our 
seemingly pointless movement to the right. In 
most video games, moving from the left to the 
right is a sign of progress; here, it doesn't really 
seem to accomplish much of anything. 

I won't say that it seems "existential"-- just that 
it seems deliberately monotonous, until, finally, 
we reach our fallen blimp. 
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Suddenly, there is sound and movement. A 
beating drum, a rotating skull, and some 
advice, forcibly put. Let's do what he says; let's 
go back. 

Unfortunately, we spent too much time 
scrolling to the left and dilly-dallying about. 
Our red bar quickly runs out, and the game 
ends. There's no game over screen, no music, 
no death animation: the game simply shuts 
itself off. (That's a bit disconcerting.) 

Let's try it again._ 


Lost in the Desert 


Press Enter 



This time we have just enough time to make it 
all the way back to the left side of the desert. 
There's a green blimp! 
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The blimp crashes again, and the game ends, 
just like that. 

But what, I wonder, lies beyond the ruins of our 
first blimp? Why did he want us to turn back 
now? Let's start the game up again and find 
out. 


Lost in the Desert 


Press Enter 


e by Gamewizkid Idea by Nikolai 



N BACK NOW!!! 


m ± 



The character's head flashes, and the game 
ends. 
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And that, ladies and gentleman, is Lost in the 
Desert in its entirety. Naturally, there's a 
question lurking at the corners of your brain: 
what the hell did it mean? 

If I knew what it all meant-- if I could piece it 
together logically and explain the significance 
of (for example) the floating cacti and the 
flashing head-- it really wouldn't have been 
worth playing or writing about. Real art defies 
being put into a little box or decoded; the most 
powerful symbols and metaphors are those that 
speak directly to our subconscious. (Which is 
one reason why I relied heavily on an unusual 
number of screenshots to recount the 
experience over woefully inadequate words.) 

The floating cacti represent floating cacti; it's 
fucked up and it represents being fucked up; it's 
a dream image, and in making Lost in the 
Desert, Sam R-B invites us to dream with him. 
What's more, it's a lucid dream. Whatever 
effect it has on those willing to meet it half¬ 
way it has precisely because it takes the form 
of a video game. 

This is a game that's at once interactive and not 
interactive. We choose our destiny-- our 
actions dictate which of the three endings we 
receive-- but our choices and our methods of 
choosing them are extremely limited. And 
because our choices are limited to moving left 
or moving right across a largely static and 
uninteresting playing field, the tedium that 
arises is all the more palpable. 

And don't get me wrong; when I say the game is 
tedious or monotonous, I'm not saying it as an 
insult. Sam R-B is using tedium as part of the 


artistic palette. He's using time, controlling it. 
Filmmakers and musical composers understand 
that "sculpting in time" allows the audience to 
lose themselves in the work; in the same way, 
the player "loses" themselves in this desert. 

That is, of course, only if the player allows 
themselves to get lost. Many will come away 
from this game and this review shaking their 
heads: "Tom Russell has lost his mind. This 
game is a waste of my time. It's boring and 
crude. It's a hack-job." 

And while I'll admit this isn't the sort of thing 
that appeals to everyone, a hack-job it is not. 
It might be boring, but, as I said above, it uses 
boredom artistically; it might be crude, but its 
crudity is with a purpose. Each design decision 
in this game arises not out of some kind of 
intellectual laziness on the part of its creator, 
but out of careful and artistic consideration. 

That's not to say the game is perfect or 
inscrutable. It is an important work of art, yes; 
it is an experience that I'll cherish having went 
through, both as a player and as someone who 
cares about the art of video games. It is a work 
that hints at what that art form is capable of. 

But it only hints. The experience, while 
striking, is shallow, as is the case with most 
avant-garde and experimental art. There is 
more that can be done in this direction, and 
more that should and will be done in the 
future. 

And that is something to be excited about. O 
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Just as the name agalaG inverts that of the 
classic shmup Galaga, the game agalaG inverts 
the classic shmup formula of pitting the lone 
player against legions of space monsters by 
putting the player in control of said legions as 
he tries to squash that dreaded vanquisher of 
space beasties, The Player . 1 The result is a 
surprisingly deep strategy game, in which the 
type of unit deployed is not nearly as important 
as the units it is deployed with. The key to this 
game is co-operation between the various units, 
and that should come as no surprise; it was 
created to compete in the YoYo Games Co- 
Operation Competition. 

Like other strategy games, agalaG features a 
number of different units, each with their own 
abilities, strengths, and weaknesses. But unlike 
other strategy games, in which these various 
pros and cons can be measured and represented 
numerically-- hit points, attack power, soak, 
number of spaces to move per turn-- agalaG is 
more action-oriented. Instead of asking the 
player to consider percentages and hit points, it 
asks the player to look at the speed and way in 
which his units and their projectiles (if 
applicable) move in relation to the speed and 
movement of The Player. It requires strategy, 
yes, but it also requires a great deal of timing, 
as well as a deeper understanding and mastery 
of physical screen space than more straight¬ 
forward tactical games. 

The player begins the game with three unit 
types; because the unit types are unnamed 
within the game, you’ll forgive me if my 


1 To prevent this review from getting somewhat 
confusing, just keep in mind that a lowercase 
“player” refers, of course, to any person who might 
be playing the game, while the capitalized “The 
Player” refers to the enemy character. 


agalaG 

Strategy by Adam Osman 

descriptions are less than concrete. There is, 
first of all, the Little Blue Guy; once you click 
on him, he’ll move in the direction of The 
Player. The Little Blue Guy does not change 
directions once he’s gotten started, which 
means that it’s quite simple for The Player to 
side-step (or, more properly, side-shuttle) out 
of his little blue way. 

The second unit in the player’s stock is the Red 
Badass. The Red Badass flies either diagonally 
downwards and to the left or to the right, 
depending on the position of The Player; as the 
Red Badass passes The Player below him, he 
fires a couple of missiles. These, like the Little 
Blue Guy, are slow-moving and fairly easy for 
The Player to avoid. 

Then there’s the Purple Octopus. Purple Octopi 
are scrawny slow little things that meander 
towards The Player like homing missiles with a 
limp. They, like the Little Blue Guy, fire no 
weapons. The Player outruns them with 
considerable ease. 

You would think, from my description, that the 
Little Blue Guy and the Purple Octopus are kind 
of lame; after all, they don’t even fire any 
missiles! But consider: even though it fires 
missiles, one lone Red Badass is just as unable 
to thwart The Player as one lone Little Blue Guy 
or Purple Octopus. If, however, you use the 
latter two together, they can be extremely 
effective. 

The Purple Octopus slowly chases The Player 
across the screen, driving him from the left to 
the right, or vice-versa. If you then deploy a 
Little Blue Guy from the other side of the 
screen at just the right time, The Player will 
move back, towards the Purple Octopus, trying 
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to avoid it; he’ll move away from the Purple 
Octopus and away from the Little Blue Guy and 
away from the Purple Octopus, quivering and 
shaking like a man caught between second and 
third base until they close in on him in a pincer 
attack. This same maneuver can be even more 
devastating if The Player is forced into a corner 
by two Purple Octopi. 


towards it, thus making it safer for other units 
to approach it. Though the Green Dork is 
generally unlocked early in the game, I found it 
to actually be more useful in some later stages, 
once I had unlocked faster variations of the 
Little Blue Guy, such as the Tan Kangaroo; the 
Green Dork would buy him just enough time to 
dart in there. 


Player: 


\ 


♦ ♦♦ 


agalaG: at the bottom of the screen, The Player is 
caught between a Purple Octopus and the Little Blue 
Guy. 

And while the Red Badass isn’t exactly useless- 
- after all, he’s the Red Badass!-- he doesn’t 
really have the same capacity to control space 
as the other two. His missiles can certainly do 
the trick, especially if the Purple Octopi and 
the Little Blue Guy have corralled The Player 
into position, but I’ve found him to be a less 
reliable way to destroy The Player. 

Of course, it wouldn’t be a strategy game if it 
ended there. There are twelve other unit 
types, gradually unlocked as you progress 
through the game. Some of these, like the 
Little Blue Guys and the Purple Octopi, control 
space, while others diminish The Player’s 
control of the playing field. For example, a 
bright green fellow with antennae, which I’ve 
dubbed (with affection) the Green Dork, 
creates a field that draws The Player’s fire 
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The unit I found to be the most useful was a 
charming lass that I’ve dubbed the Underwater 
Diamond, partially because she reminds me 
vaguely of the death-spikes in the water level 
of Hunter’s Island and partially because she’s a 
very fetching blue-and-green. She moves 
swiftly towards the player, but appears to be at 
her swiftest if she’s deployed from a position 
diagonal to the player. She’s so fast, in fact, 
that until very late in the game, if deployed at 
just the right time, she can take on The Player 
more-or-less single-handedly. (She’s dreamy.) 


uAu ♦ 


agalaG. Tom^p Underwater Diamond. BFF. 

This, as you can imagine, also has the potential 
to break the game. After all, if one pretty 
little unit can take on the dastardly The Player 
all on her lonesome, it kind of defeats the 
purpose of thinking deeply and strategically 
about how the various units work together. To 
top it off, there’s a handful of missile-firing 
units that get progressively more useful, firing 
more and more missiles at a faster rate. Deploy 
three Yellow Atoms, for example, or even three 
Riddlers (they’re green and are adorned with a 
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question mark, hence: the Riddler), and there’s 
a good chance that, as you fill up the screen 
with a bullet hell of missiles, you’ll knock The 
Player on his ass. Again, that’s not so much 
strategy as just overwhelming the screen with 
fire power. 

But, rest assured, this game isn’t broken. Far 
from it. There are three correctives that 
designer Adam Osman uses to prevent that from 
happening. First of all, these more useful units 
come with a higher price tag. While it might 
cost you a measly $10 to deploy a Little Blue 
Guy and $40 for a Purple Octopi, a Riddler will 
cost you $200 and a Yellow Atom $320. 
Secondly, in any given game of agalaG, you can 
only unlock seven units in addition to your first 
three, leaving five out. This means that, each 
time you play, it’s likely that you’ll have a 
different set of ships. That super-cute 
Underwater Diamond isn’t quite as useful to us 
if we’re stood up. Same goes for the various 
missile-throwers. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, this is a 
lose better game-- a game that never ends. 
Once you’ve killed The Player three times, he 
simply puts in another quarter and buys himself 
three new lives. He never runs out of quarters, 
and with each visage of George Herbert 
Washington 2 he plunks down, he gets faster, 
tougher, and smarter, gradually upgrading from 
one slow intermittently firing missile to a 
barrage of apoplexy-inspiring firepower. Once 
you’re on the ninth or tenth quarter, even the 
lovely and amazing Underwater Diamond isn’t 
enough to put some starch in his mechanical 
shorts. Even if she helps to breeze through 
quarters six through eight, by the time you get 
to nine you’re back to scratching your noggin. 


2 Note: George Washington actually had no middle 
name. 


But it is, above all, a very active sort of 
scratching. Lining up your units into a strategic 
formation is, come the later stages of the 
game, absolute folly. The Player will massacre 
them from the word “go”, and then you’ve just 
lost your Yellow Atom and two Underwater 
Diamonds. No, I found the best way to survive 
is to swell your ranks with some cheap fodder, 
say, some Little Blue Guys, with the shield- 
wielding Blue Badass in front. Include a few 
strategic “helpers”-- for example, some Green 
Dorks. Once you’ve begun the next round, 
deploy those helpers as you will and spawn your 
heavy hitters-- such as the Underwater 
Diamonds and Yellow Atoms-- two seconds 
before you’re ready to deploy them. This 
decreases the possibility of losing them before 
using them. 

This need to think strategically but in the 
present tense, in the here and now, is what’s 
primarily responsible for the game’s exquisite 
tension. The player (lower-case) also has to 
think more abstractly, as he doesn’t have the 
luxury of looking at all his men at once; some of 
those units have to exist in his brain until the 
moment they’re needed. All this, plus the fact 
that you’re never quite sure which units you’re 
going to end up with, ensures that you’ll never 
know quite when and how a game of agalaG is 
going to end. 

There is a slight problem, however, with the 
fact that you never know what units you’re 
going to end up with; until you’ve played the 
game through several times, chances are you’re 
not going to see what every unit does. And 
that’s fine, insomuch as it encourages you to 
keep playing and replaying the game-- 
something that’s also encouraged by its lose 
better mechanic and, as we shall see in a few 
paragraphs hence, by its trophy/achievement 
system-- but in the short term, as far as playing 
one particular game of agalaG is concerned, 
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unlocking an alien unit 3 on the sixth or seventh 
quarter can be disastrous. In order to find out 
what a given unit does, you have to click on it, 
and thus engage The Player, who can easily 
shoot it down. And now you’ve just spent over 
two hundred well-earned space-bucks for the 
privilege of not finding out what it does. 4 

For example, it wasn’t until I thought I had 
finished this review that I finally discovered (I 
think) what the unit I’ll call the Manila 
Envelope does. I had deployed it before, seen 
it emit a wide yellow energy shield, but I had 
no idea what that shield did until, mostly 
through luck, the shield happened to take 
effect before The Player shot the Envelope 
down. As near as I can tell, it causes the player 
to temporarily freeze in its tracks, allowing the 
slow-moving Pink Lady, with her small field of 
deadly dust, or the Blueberry Pie, with its slow- 
moving homing missile, to strike a decisive 
blow. 


Unlocked 

ships : 
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agalaG. The unlockables menu screen displays the 
units you’ve unlocked. Top row: Little Blue Guy, Red 
Badass, Purple Octopus, Blue Badass, Purple Dork. 
Middle Row: Tan Kangaroo, Yellow Octopus, Green 
Dork, Underwater Diamond (why won’t you return my 
calls?), Pink Lady. Bottom row: Yellow Atom, Manila 
Envelope, Blue Dork, Blueberry Pie, and the Riddler. 


3 In both senses of the word. Pun! Score! 

4 To be perfectly accurate, however, the first time 
you deploy a given unit type, you do so free of 
charge. For some units, once you’ve got a taste, 
you just can’t stop. You become an addict. (I’m 
going through Underwater Diamond withdrawal.) 


At least, I think that’s what it does. 
Unfortunately, just as the game provides no 
names for its units, it also provides no 
confirmation as to their particular features. 
This air of mystery does admittedly increase the 
replay value of the game, as you slowly 
increase your knowledge of the game and its 
system over many sessions of play. However, in 
the context of one individual session, it is 
deadly. 

The game encourages the player to experiment 
and discover and draw conclusions on their 
own, but this is undermined by the game’s 
quick-save system. After you’ve exhausted The 
Player’s lives on a given quarter, you are given 
the option of saving the game, which zips you 
to a menu screen. From that menu, you can 
either exit the game or load your save. But 
here’s the rub: you can only load the game 
once. If you load it immediately after saving it, 
you’re back in the game and the save is erased. 
If you load it a couple of days later, you’re back 
in the game and the save is erased. If you 
decided to start a new game on a given 
campaign, you restart the game and, you 
guessed it, the save is erased. 

Now, I think I understand, in abstract, the 
thinking behind this. agalaG is a lose better 
game that, unlike the lose better games of the 
arcade era, can actually continue infinitely, 
forever, without end. There is no kill screen, 
no hardware/software limitations. The only 
thing that could prevent infinite play by an 
infinitely talented player is his very human 
needs to eat, sleep, work, defecate, and just 
plain get his butt off that chair. So, rather than 
leaving the game on overnight between rounds, 
this player is given the option of saving his 
game and coming back to it hours or days later. 
And because this is a score-based action- 
oriented game with an online high-score table, 
its creator would naturally want to prevent 
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players from reloading the same save state over 
and again in an attempt to maximize their score 
at the expense of honest players. 

At the same time, the strategy aspect of the 
game suffers because the whole point of a 
strategy game is asking, what happens if I do 
this as opposed to that? In order to find out, 
the player will likely have to start a new game. 

Now, mind: I’m not faulting Osman or his 
fantastic game for a perceived flaw in the save 
system. It’s not a bad decision by any stretch 
of the imagination, but rather a very sound one 
that balances two potential problems with 
action gaming (exhaustion versus save state 
abuse). I’m only saying that because the game 
is an ingenious hybrid of two genres, there is 
some slight conflict between the needs and 
demands of the two. 

Perhaps-- if this reviewer might humbly suggest 
a compromise-- future itinerations could 
provide very basic, if necessarily cryptic, 
information about the individual units on the 
unlockables menu screen once the player has 
unlocked them? This keeps the onus on the 
player to discover what a given unit does when 
unlocked in a session of play, but prevents a 
given unit from being shunted aside because, 
after several sessions, the player has reached 
the wrong-headed conclusion that the Manila 
Envelope “doesn’t do anything”. 


Trophies 


ten games 5 , to the Herculean tasks of killing 
The Player twenty times in a single game or 
killing him once with only two units or less. 
That last one is harder than it sounds; I found 
that though I could kill The Player with just one 
unit on multiple occasions 6 , that didn’t count. 
Instead, I had to kill the Player once with only 
two units at the start of the game without 
losing any units. 



agalaG. The hardest trophy to earn is this one. I did it 
by criss-crossing two Red Badasses from just the right 
spot at just the right moment. 


Many of the trophies are easy enough to pick up 
in the course of normal play. Some, however, 
require the use of specific strategies that might 
be somewhat in conflict with one’s natural 
game play instincts. It’s a little tricky, for 
example, to kill the player four times-- or, if 
you will, a quarter and some change-- without 
bolstering your ranks with any new ships. It’s 
doable, if a bit difficult, at the game’s outset. 
It becomes more doable when you have better 
units 7 at your disposal, but by that time The 


There are twenty trophies that a player can win 
in agalaG. These range from relatively simple 
feats, such as lasting ninety seconds in hard 
mode, to the equivalent of a participation 
certificate, such as playing twenty games of 
agalaG or getting a “B” average score across 


5 Though it should be noted that I earned that 
trophy after five sessions of play. Huh? 

6 Ah, the memories. I’d like to relive them with 
you, Underwater Diamond, but this piece of paper 
your lawyer gave me said I have to do so from 
twenty feet away. That’s why I have to shout at 
you from across the street. 

7 I wrote you a collection of one hundred sonnets, 
Underwater Diamond. Do you know how hard that 
was? There aren’t many words that rhyme with 
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Player is also faster and deadlier. In achieving 
that trophy myself, I had to specifically play the 
game with that trophy in mind-- which means 
that I wasn’t able to utilize the kinds of 
strategy that had previously resulted in longer 
play time and a higher score. 

There are, at the game’s outset, three 
difficulty levels. The Easy mode does not allow 
you to earn any trophies or submit your score 
online; the Normal and Hard modes, by 
contrast, not only offer both of those features 
but multiply your score by 1.25 and 1.50, 
respectively. There is no difference, feature- 
wise, between the game’s difficulty levels: The 
Player just gets smarter and quicker earlier on. 

Winning all twenty trophies unlocks a fourth 
difficulty mode, Extreme, which results in a 
doubled score. While it is far more difficult 
than the Hard mode, Extreme isn’t really all 
that bad; right before I tried it, I had visions of 
a nearly unbeatable Player dashing around my 
units and wreaking havoc. It’s still the same 
game, still just as fair, deep, and involving. 

Two-Player Mode 

The true mark of any strategy game, of course-- 
be it a tactics game like Battle for Wesnoth or 
a versus fighting game such as the Street 
Fighter series-- is how well it holds up when 
you pit two human intelligences against one 
another. agalaG’s two-player mode, which is 
unlocked when a player has unlocked all fifteen 
unit types during the course of his campaign, is 
interesting because for one player, controlling 
his various legions as in regular play, it is a 
strategy game, while for the second player, 
controlling The Player via the keyboard, it is a 
shmup. 


agalaG and your name doesn’t exactly lend itself to 
iambic pentameter. 


Because a two-player game, by definition, 
requires more than one player, I recruited my 
lovely wife, Mary, to assist me in evaluating it. 
Now, Mary’s not really much of a gamer, and 
since she’s more familiar with shmup game play 
than the special sort of strategy required for 
agalaG, I thought it might be easier for her to 
step into the shoes of The Player. (Let’s hope I 
don’t get Underwater Diamond this time 
around. That could be... awkward.) 

What follows is a transcript of that game. 

TOM: Okay, so you just need to sit there and-- 
there's the keyboard. 

AAARY: Okay, but I want the mouse. 

TOM: But, uh, the mouse controls like the, the 
legions of the... 

MARY: But you know I’m not any good with the 
keyboard. 

TOM: Yeah, but I, okay. I just, it’s, it’s like, 
more complicated with the mouse. 

MARY: ... 

TOM: Okay. Okay. Uh, well then, sit in, I’ll get 
in the-- 
AAARY: Tom. 

TOM: -- in front of the keyboard and... 

AAARY: (SIGH) 

TOM: You have a very cute sigh. Okay, so, urn, 
we’ll... 

AAARY: Now what do I have to do? 

TOM: Okay. Well, you use the left mouse 
button to click on the, the unit, the different, 
uh, like, the space-men you have. And, and 
that deploys them, so, say you click on this one 
and he moves kinda... 

AAARY: Don’t click on it! 

TOM: I’m just showing you. Okay, I’ll, I’ll exit 
out, but I’m just, I was just... 

AAARY: Okay. I. Left is for deploying... 

TOM: Deploying them and then you buy new 
ones with the right one. Okay, and then, to buy 
the new ones, you know, urn, you click on up 
here first, and then you click the one you want 
to buy and you put in a, in a, in a empty spot. 
AAARY: Okay. 
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TOM: And the idea is to try to, uh, you can get 
up to, up to six ships coming out at once in this 
mode and you just want to try to, you know, 
kill me, basically. 

MARY: Hmm-mm. 

TOM: You have to kill me six times before I, uh, 
kill all your guys. 

MARY: Hmm. 

TOM: So if you’re ready to start, then... well. 
MARY: Are we ready? 

TOM: Yeah. 

MARY: I don’t know if I’m ready. 

TOM: Okay. Well, I’ll wait for you. 

Play begins. 

TOM: See, you want to get like two or three 
going at once. 

MARY: Oh. 

TOM: Or six, even. Because the, like, with the 
regular game, the whole point is to-- oh, you 
got me. The whole point is that, urn, to kinda 
corral the ships around. 

MARY: Don’t I have any money? 

TOM: Yeah, you have money. You want to right 
click to buy. 

MARY: Sorry. 

TOM: Yeah, there you are. Don’t apologize. 
But yeah, like, in the game, you have like two 
or three coming at him at once and he’s trying 
to avoid one and gets hit by the other, et 
cetera. Okay. Bunch of red ships there. 
Alright. Oh, you got me again. 

Play stops while Mary restocks. 

TOM: Now you got a new ship now, and that 
ship, uh, like, draws my bullets. And so, like-- 
I'll show you once you, once you put them in. 
Just gotta... 

MARY: What’s that little one do? 

TOM: The purple one follows him around. Urn, 
like, uh, if you click on him, you’ll see. 

MARY: ... 

TOM: ... 

MARY: Now we go? 

TOM: Yep, whenever you’re ready. 

Play begins anew. 

TOM: See, he’s following me around there. 
Ooh, you got me. 


MARY: Ooh. 

TOM: Okay, so I, I have... you’re half-way to 
beating me, there. So now I’m going to get 
really-- see, he’s drawing my bullets over that 
way. Oh! I’d, I’d say, I’d say that’s probably 
even more useful in the, in the two-player, urn, 
game, because in the one-player game, you 
know, the guy’s trying, you know, the guy that 
draws the bullets isn’t as big of a deal. 8 Ooh. 
AAARY: Hmm. 

TOM: Yeah, you’re at, you see you, you don’t 
have enough money. 

AAARY: Oh, wow. Well, how, how do I get the 
money? 

TOM: By killing me. 

AAARY: Hmm. 

TOM: See, you’re... you’re drawing my missiles 
there. Oh. 

AAARY: Did I do it? 

TOM: Yeah, you got me there, yeah. 

AAARY: Well, how come it didn’t get any money? 
TOM: Oh, you know what, ‘cause this is the 
two-player mode. So it’s not going to give you 
any more money in the two-player mode. 

AAARY: What? You didn’t tell me that! 

TOM: I didn’t-- I forgot that! 

AAARY: Well, I’ve got you four times and I got 
two people left. Or two bombs. 

TOM: Yeah. 

AAARY: Well, that sucks. 

TOM: Whoa! You got me. 

AAARY: Did, did you, did you just let me...? 

TOM: No, of course not. 

AAARY: Well, I got one thingy left. 

TOM: Okay, well, um- 
AAARY: Yeah. 


What Tom is trying to say here is that since The 
Player’s bullets aren’t as much of an issue in the 
early stages of the game, the Green Dork is not as 
valuable in those stages. Whereas in the two-player 
game, in which The Player’s bullets are more of a 
threat to your legions, drawing your opponent’s fire 
severely weakens him. While the one-player game 
tasks you with winning, the two-player game, of 
course, also tasks you with preventing your 
opponent from doing the same. 
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TOM: I think I’m going to win now. Because I’m 
about to shoot him. Oh. “Player wins.” 

MARY: I got you five times. 

TOM: Yeah. And it-- 
MARY: That’s pretty good. 

TOM: Yeah. Urn, let me, urn, do you want-- 
MARY: You didn’t tell me that’s all the money I 
was going to have. 

TOM: I thought-- hold on. 

MARY: So I’m buying all kinds of stuff. 

TOM: Hmm. Yeah, you only get two thousand, 
and I have two quarters, so, I almost-- so, so, 
okay, I, you got to get him nine times, actually. 
Wow. But, urn, so you enjoyed that? 

MARY: Well, it was okay. 

TOM: You might want to try actually playing the 
one-player game. Urn, you might like that, 
actually. 

MARY: Yeah, but I’m not really big on video 
games, period. 


TOM: Well I, I know, but the, but it might be, 
urn, fun for you, though. 

MARY: (YAWNS) 

TOM: Cause you seemed to grasp that okay. 
AAARY: Yeah, it was fine. 

TOM: Hmm. 

AAARY: That wasn’t hard. 

TOM: Okay. 

AAARY: If you told me that I wasn’t going to get 
any more money... 

TOM: I, I didn’t, I mean, I didn’t really read the 
instructions much. I, I figured I’d be the, urn. 
So I didn’t read them as carefully as I should 
have. 

AAARY: That’s okay. 

TOM: But. 

AAARY: (INAUDIBLE) 

TOM: Okay. High-five? 

High-five. O 
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I 

She was eleven and skinny. Eleven's a tough 
age, tougher if you're skinny. She wasn't 
pretty-skinny or tomboy-skinny but the kind of 
skinny that gets you picked on and pushed 
down, the kind of skinny that puts you in bed 
with a cold or a fever every other week, the 
kind of skinny that makes you stop and gasp for 
air a quarter way through the two mile run in 
gym class, never mind trying to finish it-- that's 
the kind of skinny she was, skinny-weak, skinny- 
frail, skinny-ugly, and she hated it. 

She wasn't very smart either, and she knew 
that. It's okay to be skinny-ugly if you're smart, 
but she struggled to get C's at best. She was 
screwed twice over, and she had by the time of 
her eleventh birthday convinced herself that 
she was doomed for the rest of her life. And 
she had more-or-less resigned herself to that. 
She figured that she had at least another fifty 
years ahead of her, and that they would all be 
uniformly miserable. Maybe she'd get lucky, 
she mused, and someone would hit her with a 
truck before she got to eighteen. 

Her mother, to her credit, didn't think it was all 
as bad as that. You could do good at school, 
she'd say, you just have to study. Or keep 
exercising, keep working at it, and you can 
make yourself healthy. Like Teddy Roosevelt. 
Her mother was a big fan of Teddy Roosevelt. 

But Casey-- that was her name, Casey Glass-- 
Casey wasn't Teddy Roosevelt, Casey was Casey 
and her mother didn't seem to understand 
that. She was skinny-ugly and dumb, and that 
was a fact, that was God's-honest-truth and 
who was she to challenge His divine plan? No 
matter how much she studied or how much she 
tried to get healthy, she was still going to be 
Casey Glass, and Casey Glass was skinny-ugly 
and dumb. Wishing the sky was neon pink 


doesn't make it any less blue, no matter how 
much you work at it. 

Casey guessed her mother was worried about 
her "persistent streak of pessimism" (Casey 
preferred to call her outlook "realistic") and 
that was why she got her a shrink. His name 
was Bill and he wasn't too irritating, as far as 
shrinks go. He never mentioned Teddy 
Roosevelt, but he seemed to share her mother's 
conviction that if she studied and worked hard, 
she would get smarter and healthier. 

"More importantly," he would say, "you'll start 
to feel better about yourself. Once we get you 
past this conception of yourself as a failure, you 
won't be sabotaging yourself." He just didn't 
get it. 

One other thing he said a lot was that she 
needed to give herself permission to love 
herself. At the end of one session, Bill asked 
her to make a list of things she liked about 
herself and to bring it next week. This proved 
to be quite a conundrum, and, like so many 
homework assignments, Casey found herself 
wringing her hair the night before with a blank 
sheet of paper in front of her. 

Her parents were in the next room, and so she 
asked her mother for help: "Mom, what do I like 
about myself?" 

"You're hardworking," said her mother. 

Her father began to laugh. Mom shot him a 
dirty look. 

"And you're helpful." 

Her father's laugh mutated into a boisterous 
chuckle. 

"You're very giving and kind." 
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Her father began wheezing and grasping for air. 

"That's enough, Ronald,” snapped her 
mother. "Casey, why aren't you writing any of 
this down?" 

"He's right, mom," said Casey. "Even you know 
that stuff's not true.” 

"Well, uh, I wouldn't say that--" 

"I would," said her father. 

"No one asked you." 

"He's right," said Casey again. "I'm lazy and 
selfish. When have I ever helped anyone?" 

"Just last week, you helped me make cookies," 
said her mother. 

"That was because I got to eat them 
afterwards," said Casey. "I spent most of the 
time eating the chocolate chips." 

Her mother knew this was true; the cookies 
that resulted were only sparsely populated by 
the survivors. 

"I can't put that stuff down," said Casey. "That 
would be lying." 

"Well," said her father. "You can say that you're 
honest." 

Casey beamed and quickly jotted it down at the 
top of her paper. 

<> 

By the time her mother dropped her off at her 
appointment the next morning, the list had 
doubled; because she was skinny-ugly, she 
reasoned, she was also "not fat". As her mother 


pulled away from the building to do her 
shopping, Casey wondered if this would be 
enough for Bill. 

Casey walked up to the desk and signed in with 
Trish. Trish had heavy eyelids painted a nearly 
fluorescent purple. It looked like she was 
always on the verge of being asleep. "Hey, 
sweetie," she said in a strange, flat monotone 
that drained her cheerful words of meaning like 
some sort of verbal vampire. "I'll let the doctor 
know that you're here." 

Casey stood by Trish's glass window; it usually 
didn't take more than a minute for Bill to call 
her in. She looked over her list again, and 
wondered if she could muster up enough 
ingenuity to come up with a third item. She 
strained her brain but nothing came. I'm just 
too dumb for this, she said to herself, and just 
as the words started to fade from her brain, 
something eureka'd inside: Aha! 

Casey put the list against the wall and 
borrowed Trish's pen. I know my limits, she 
wrote in her best handwriting. 

Trish came back; Casey put the pen back on her 
desk. 

"What'd you do?" asked Trish. 

"Nothing." 

"You look guilty." 

"No." 

"Doctor's running late," said Trish. "Bit of an 
emergency. Be at least a half-hour. You want 
your mom to come get you and bring you back?" 

"No, she's shopping," said Casey. "She won't be 
back until after one.” 
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"Well, I guess you're stuck with me, kiddo." 
Casey is not enthused. 

<> 

After about ten minutes of staring at her 
meager little list, Casey announced her 
intention to go for a walk. 

"Where're you going, sweetie?" 

"Just around. No offense, but it's kind of 
depressing in here." 

"Don't I know it,” said Trish in the same flat 
voice. "Will you be alright?" 

"I'm almost twelve," said Casey. "I'm not some 
little kid." 

II 

Casey wasn't sure what it was about the 
building across the street that attracted her. 
Maybe the name? It was called The Red Baron, 
and she wondered if maybe it had something to 
do with Snoopy. (She liked Snoopy.) But she 
had passed it many times, on the way to and 
from the doctor's office, and she never had 
much curiosity about it before. Of course, she 
usually wasn't curious about much of anything. 

But this time was different. This time she 
walked across the street to The Red Baron and 
opened its big red doors. 

The first thing she noticed was that it had 
absolutely nothing to do with Snoopy. The 
second thing she noticed were the machines, 
seemingly scattered and yet clumped 
claustrophobically together, standing upright 
with their screens aglow and the odd little 
buttons and sticks-- most of them bright red 
and yellow. The third thing she noticed were 


the teenagers: some here, some there, but 
most of them gathered around one machine 
around which the rest of the world seemed to 
spin. 

Casey had seen an arcade before, of course, on 
television. And she had played The Oregon 
Trail at school. (She never could remember 
whether she was supposed to “attempt to 
cross” or “ford the river”. Each time she got to 
a river, she’d pick one and her whole party 
would drown, stupid oxen and all, and she’d 
tell herself to remember what she had done so 
that the next time she got into the computer 
lab, she’d pick the other one. And every time 
she got into the computer lab, she forgot 
again.) But she had never really had an interest 
in video games before. Not that she had 
anything against them; they were just there, 
they just were and she just was, and they were 
and she was in two different spots. 

Until this moment, and this machine, in this 
arcade. And Casey shrugged her shoulders and 
moseyed on up towards the gathering of people 
to watch them for a few minutes. 

One guy-- he was tall and needed a haircut, he 
was maybe seventeen or eighteen-- was playing 
against another guy. The other guy was a bit 
younger, shorter, and squatter than the first 
guy, and he at least had the good sense to get a 
haircut when he needed one; he was controlling 
a girl in a blue one-piece that showed off her 
legs. 

“Man,” said Casey, “does she have some gams.” 

Some members of the crowd looked at her 
askance. The players didn’t notice her. The 
first guy, he-who-is-in-needeth-of-a-haircut, 
was beating the snot out of the leggy girl with 
some karate guy. They were on opposite sides 
of the screen now. The karate guy was 
throwing fireballs at the girl, one after another. 
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The guy controlling the girl was getting 
frustrated. As the last fireball hit, he banged 
down on all his buttons at once. The girl fell to 
the ground, and the karate guy flashed a peace 
sign. 

He-who-is-in-needeth-of-a-haircut (HWIINOFAH) 
sipped on a slushy as the screen faded out. It 
faded back up and the second round began. 

The other guy snarled: “Don’t keep doing those 
fireballs.” 

“Jump over them,” offered HWIINOFAH. 

The girl jumped. Then she ducked, the guy 
pushed some buttons, and she jumped upside 
down in the air and started twirling her legs 
around, flying through the air. 

HWIINOFAH threw another fireball, and the girl 
fell on her ass. HWIINOFAH followed him up 
with a few punches. As he punched, the other 
guy kept pushing his buttons, but nothing was 
happening. Casey noticed this. 

And she noticed something else. After 
HWIINOFAH threw a punch, there was the 
briefest stretch of time-- fractions of a second- 
before he threw another. It wasn’t that 
HWIINOFAH wasn’t pressing the buttons fast 
enough. He was plenty fast. It was that for 
every six times he pressed the button, maybe 
four times he threw a punch. 

That didn’t make sense. It couldn’t be that you 
had to push the button multiple times to throw 
a punch. The math didn’t seem to work out. 
(Of course, Casey was always awful at math.) 
Unless... 

Maybe, Casey thought, maybe after every 
punch, there’s this little bit of time where you 
can’t throw a punch. She wasn’t sure, and she 
was afraid to ask. She knew what would 


happen. They would laugh at her and say, of 
course there’s a little bit of time where you 
can’t throw a punch! 

Predictably, the guy controlling the girl went 
down for the second time. HWIINOFAH 
celebrated with another sip. Then: “Who’s 
next?” 

Casey shrugged her shoulders and piped up. 
“I’d like to try.” 

As expected, there was laughter from the 
peanut gallery. HWIINOFAH shrugged and the 
other guy moved aside. Casey stepped up to 
the machine, dug into her change purse, and 
deposited a quarter. 

“Do I pick my guy?” 

“Yeah. You ever do this before?” 

“No. Which one’s the best?” 

“None of them are the best. They’re all 
different. You just pick one.” 

“I guess I’ll pick the girl. Do I just press the 
button?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Uh, but first. What do all the buttons do?” 

“These ones punch, and those ones kick.” 

Casey’s predecessor spoke up. “If you want to 
do the spinning kick like I did, you want to 
press the joystick down, then--" 

“That’s okay.” 

“But let me tell you.” 

“No, he’ll do a fireball. That move is stupid.” 
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“But it looks so cool.” 

“It doesn’t matter if it doesn’t hit him.” 

HWIINOFAH was getting slightly annoyed. “Are 
you going to press the button?” 

“Well, wait. I got three punch buttons and 
three kick buttons. What’s the difference?” 

HWIINOFAH nodded and pointed to his buttons, 
one at a time. “Fast, medium, slow. Slow does 
more damage, fast does less, medium’s in the 
middle. For punches and kicks.” 

“Okay,” said Casey. “Which button is the 
fireball?” 

“You don’t get a fireball.” 

“Well, that sucks.” 

“You sure you want to do this? I can have 
someone else give you a quarter.” 

“No, I want to do this.” 

“Because I’m not going to take it easy on you.” 

“Okay. Just, could you give me a minute to 
figure it out? I mean, I’ll just walk over to my 
side of the screen and get, urn, get acquainted 
with it.” 

“Be my guest. But you throw one punch at me, 
and I’m going to be throwing them back.” 

“Understood.” Casey pressed the button and 
the fight begun. 

Fireball after fireball trapped her in the corner 
for the first round. Quite by accident, at the 
end of that round, she discovered that if she 
jumped at the edge of the screen, she could 
jump off it like a wall. 


In the second round, with a little bit of timing, 
she used that to get over the fireball and closer 
to the karate guy. She pushed the punch 
button, coming down at him. Before she made 
contact, HWIINOFAH and his karate guy did an 
uppercut and she landed on her dupa. 

When she stood up, her girl had stars around 
her head and did not respond to Casey’s 
commands. The karate guy walked up to her, 
grabbed ahold of her, and threw her. She 
considered asking how he did that, but didn’t 
want to get laughed at. 

Thankfully, HWIINOFAH took that moment to 
explain how the throw worked. Casey almost 
couldn’t hear him over the guy yammering 
about how she should use that worthless 
spinning kick. 

The most important part of the battle, 
however, took place at the end of the second 
round. HWIINOFAH threw punch after punch at 
her. Casey tapped her punch button but 
nothing was happening: her girl was still reeling 
from the karate guy’s punch. She backed away 
just as the karate guy threw another punch, 
and in that split second before he threw 
another, she jerked forward again and threw 
one of her own. Then he knocked her on her 
ass again. 

But it was immensely satisfying, just the same. 
It didn’t matter that she had lost; she knew 
now that she was right. She had figured 
something out on her own. It might have been 
obvious to someone like HWIINOFAH, but it 
wasn’t to Mr. Spinning Kick. 

She had figured it out, and that meant the 
world to her. She had an urge to pull out her 
list and write down I’M GOOD AT SOMETHING!, 
just like that, in big obnoxious capital letters. 
But, of course, she wasn’t good. She had lost, 
in a big way. 
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So, she wasn’t good. Not yet. 

<> 

She headed back across the street. Bill’s 
emergency was just wrapping up. Before she 
went inside, Casey amended her list with the 
best summary she could come up with: I’m 
smart about some stuff. 

Bill did not try to hide his displeasure with the 
puny little list Casey had provided. “It’s a 
start,” he said. 

He stared at the list a while longer and then 
looked up at Casey. “You’re smart about some 
stuff,” he said. “What kind of stuff?” 

“Are you saying I’m dumb?” 

“No. I’m asking you to be more specific. What 
kind of stuff are you smart about?” 

“Smarting off, if you ask my dad.” 

“Is that what you meant?” 

“No,” said Casey. But she refused to elaborate 
any further. 

Ill 

If Casey had entered the Red Baron during the 
school year, what happened next would never 
have happened. But summer, with its ample 
free time and her mother's desire for Casey to, 
quote, get out of my hair and go do something, 
unquote, provided her with the time and the 
inclination to return during the week. 

"I'm going out," she said, just after lunch. 

Her mother, who had been masticating 
feverishly, nearly choked on her sandwich. 
"Really? Where are you going?" 


"I don't know," Casey lied. "Just out." 

"Just be home in time for dinner." 

"I will." 

"This is good," said her mother. "It's nice that 
you're going outside without me having to nag 
you. Shows initiative. Like Teddy Roosevelt." 

<> 

The arcade wasn't dead, but it wasn’t quite 
alive, either; Saturday, even during the 
summer, was still the day of days. There were 
a few people scattered here and there, at this 
machine and that machine, but no one, at the 
moment, was in front of the machine, in front 
of her machine. Casey scrounged into her 
pocket, pulled out two dollars, and traded 
them in for eight quarters. Thusly armed, she 
went up to her machine and began. 

I'd like to say that she won every match, or that 
she lost every match, that she was good at 
every character, or bad, that she discovered all 
the special moves or none of them. But to be 
absolutely one thing or another is to be 
exceptional and, as Casey was quick to tell 
anyone within earshot, the last thing she was 
was exceptional. 

But I can say, with some certainty, that she got 
better, that she won some matches and lost 
some others. I can say that, whomever she 
played as or against, she noticed and 
understood the differences between them. I 
can say that she noticed certain weaknesses 
and certain strengths, that she was aware of 
the speed at which the characters moved, the 
damage they were able to do both near and far, 
and those slender slices of time in which they 
were immune to attack or unable to attack 
again. 
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Most importantly, I can say that she noticed 
that she noticed these things. I can say that 
she felt very clever, and that that feeling lasted 
for most of the walk home. 

<> 

Her parents were arguing again. Casey wasn't 
sure who started it this time-- maybe her 
mother, maybe her father. Odds were about 
even for either one. She wasn't even sure what 
it was about. Not that she was stupid-- or, at 
least, as she was quick to correct herself-- not 
that she was stupid about that. She knew what 
they were saying, knew the words they were 
using, she understood them as words. But the 
way her parents strung them together into 
sentences, they ceased to make sense. At least 
when Casey argued with somebody about 
something (and, there was no use denying it, 
she could be quite argumentative), it made 
sense to outside observers. She had, at least, 
that much courtesy. Her parents, by contrast, 
were quite rude. 

Casey, of course, didn't tell them that. She had 
made that mistake once before. 

<> 

She returned to the arcade a couple more times 
during the week. Sometimes, she played 
against the computer and sometimes, another 
human being. Sometimes, the people were 
more difficult-- she won some and lost some. 
With some people, though, there was no 
challenge at all-- she played a couple of 
matches against Mr. "Do The Spinning Kick!" and 
beat him in no time flat. 

"You're pretty good," he admitted. "Almost as 
good as Jeremy." 

"Jeremy?" 


Jeremy, she soon discovered, was He-Who-ls-ln- 
Needeth-Of-A-Haircut, the undefeated champ. 

"Both of you are cheap," opined Spinning Kick. 
"If he played fair and didn't do all those 
fireballs, I could totally beat him with my 
spinning kick. Same with you throwing me all 
the time." 

"How often does Jeremy come in?" 

"Only on Saturdays. And he's always standing 
right where you are, in front of his machine." 

His machine? She had to be here on Saturday. 
She didn't think she could beat him, didn't think 
she could take it away from him. But maybe 
they could reach an understanding. Maybe it 
could be their machine. 

<> 

When her mother dropped her off at Bill's, 
Casey considered, for a moment, darting across 
the street into the arcade. But no. She knew 
that was a terrible idea. She went inside, 
waited for her appointment, and then talked to 
Bill. 

As usual, she didn't really talk about much of 
anything, as she didn't have much of anything 
she could talk about. She didn't feel 
comfortable talking about the Red Baron-- at 
most, she could hint around it, just say that she 
found out she was good at something, that she 
was clever, without disclosing what it was. 

And she couldn't tell him about her parents 
fighting, of course. She had made that mistake 
with the last shrink. After a few sessions, he 
called the whole family together and told her 
mom and dad about how they were stressing 
Casey out. How they were the cause of her 
problems. (She hadn't said that. She never said 
that. She wasn't that stupid!) 
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Her mother responded as Casey expected her 
to. The short-term response was another round 
of her mother's favorite game, "I'm a bad 
mother, aren't I?" 

Casey's mother was much better at this than 
Casey could ever hope to be at her machine. 
"So I'm just a bad mother," she would say, 
sobbing. "I can't do anything right. I'm a 
terrible person and a failure and I should never 
have had you because I've ruined your life." 

"No, mom, no," Casey would say. "You're a good 
mother. You're a great mother." 

"Then why are you saying these things about 
me? You must hate me. I must be a bad 
mother." 

And so on and so on. When her father was 
present, as he often was, he would take her 
mother's side publicly. After the game was 
over, and Casey was sent to her room, he would 
follow and play one of his favorite games, "Hey, 
kiddo." 

That one went, "Hey kiddo, how're you doing?” 
or "Hey kiddo, I know this is a tough time for 
you" or "Hey kiddo, I know your mom can get 
you down, sometimes. But she does love you." 

Casey hated both of their games. She didn't 
want to play along and the best way to do that, 
she reasoned, was to not give them a reason 
to. So, she told Bill nothing. She had enough 
brains for that, at least. 

Suddenly: "Can I go now?" 

Bill looked at her quizzically. "We've only been 
talking for twenty minutes." 

"I know, but I don't have a whole lot to say," 
said Casey. "So I was wondering if I can just go 
early." 


"Well," said Bill, lapsing into one of his favorite 
games: "It's your time, you can use it how you 
want." 

"Cool, thanks." And she was off. 

IV 

There was a crowd around their machine, but 
no Jeremy. There were two other kids at the 
machine, neither of which were bad but neither 
of which were Jeremy. She asked Spinning Kick 
if he had seen him. “No,” said Spinning Kick. 

Casey was disappointed, but only just. After 
all, she came here to play, didn’t she? She 
slapped her quarter down on the control panel. 
Soon enough, one of the players beat the other 
and Casey slid her quarter into the slot. 

She won the first round, almost won the 
second, and beat the champ in the third. She 
took two more challengers on, one of which was 
Spinning Kick. 

“You’re doing pretty good,” said Jeremy. 

Casey turned and smiled. “You want to...?” 
She stopped when she saw that his hand was in 
a cast. 

He raised it up. “Yeah, I broke it,” he said. “I 
won’t be playing anything but Pac-Man for at 
least six weeks.” 

“Well, then,” said Casey, her voice quavering 
slightly, “in six weeks, I’ll beat you.” 

Jeremy smiled. “Looking forward to it.” 

Someone cozied up on her other side and 
inserted a quarter. Casey turned back to her 
machine and Jeremy wandered off. 
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The next fight didn’t go so well. Her timing 
was off. Sometimes, she pressed the wrong 
button. She ended up losing the first round on 
a time out. In the second round, her opponent 
mopped the floor with her. 

Casey didn’t understand what was going on 
there. It’s not that she lost. She had lost 
before. And it never really bothered her before 
when she did. It was that she knew she could 
have done better. That was what ate her up. 

She looked at the big clock up on the wall. 
Only about ten minutes until her mother 
showed up at Bill’s to pick her up. She had 
better mosey on back. 

En route to the exit, however, she kept an eye 
out for Jeremy. She found him, as promised, in 
front of the Pac-Man machine. 

“Hey,” she said. 

He simply nodded. He seemed to be in a deep 
trance. 

She watched for a while, somewhat afraid to 
speak. When she did say something, it came 
out as an embarrassed, earnest whisper. 
“You’re good at this one, too.” 

Jeremy didn’t respond immediately. He played 
for a few seconds more, and once he had 
gulped up the last dot, he said: “I’m better at 
Pac-Man than anything else. I practically grew 
up with Pac-Man. The Golden Age.” 

“The Golden Age?” 

“One second,” said Jeremy. The game had 
started again. He quickly jammed his Pac- 
Person into one of the corners and turned to 
Casey. 

“What about your game?” she said. 


“It’s going to be fine,” said Jeremy. “As long 
as you go into this spot at the beginning of the 
round, the ghosts can’t find you.” 

“Wow, that’s neat.” 

“It’s handy when you have to take a piss. Uh, a 
pee.” 

“Don’t worry. You can say... uh...” 

“Piss.” 

“Yeah. I’m not some kid.” 

“Okay, then.” 

“Well, I’m not.” 

“Well, the Golden Age,” said Jeremy. “It 
was... the arcades were packed with people. 
Now, you look around, and you see a lot of 
people here. And these new fighting games, 
they bring in a lot of people. And they’re fun, 
too. I love Pac-Man, but you can’t play Pac- 
Man against somebody. Fighting games are like 
playing chess with your thumbs at ninety miles 
a second. 

“But. It still doesn’t match the number of 
people you had when I was growing up. And the 
games back then... like Pac-Man, Space 
Invaders... I mean, yeah, they’re simple, but 
they’re really wonderful games. I used to 
spend hours in the arcade, and a lot of that 
time was waiting in line for someone else to get 
off the machine. 

“My parents hated it, until I told them it 
promoted eye-hand coordination.” 

“Does it?” 

“Probably, I don’t know,” said Jeremy. “But it 
was good enough for them, at any rate.” 
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Casey nodded and took another glance at the 
clock. “I got to get going. Um. Thanks for 
talking to me, and stuff.” 

“No problem,” said Jeremy, almost 
immediately turning back to the game. “And 
I’ll see you over there,” here, he pointed at 
their machine, “in six weeks.” 

<> 

The next Saturday, after Casey’s mother 
dropped her off, Casey ran in breathlessly and 
told Trish that she had to cancel her 
appointment. “We’ve got a family 

emergency.” 

“Okay, sweetie,” said Trish. “I’ll let Bill 
know.” 

Casey was relieved that Trish fell for it. Casey 
always had been a terrible liar. Throughout the 
entire ordeal (all thirty seconds of it) she was 
acutely aware of the fact that she was smiling. 
She always smiled when she lied, or when she 
was embarrassed, or when she wasn’t sure how 
she was suppose to feel. Basically, whenever 
she was pretty sure she shouldn’t be smiling, 
she smiled. She still remember smiling when 
her mother told her her cat had died. That cat 
had been Casey’s best friend. But her mother 
was convinced that Casey derived some secret 
pleasure out of its demise. (That was a sore 
spot between them.) 

At any rate, it had worked, and within a few 
minutes, Casey found herself at the Red Baron. 

<> 

There was no one at their machine. The crowd 
that had been there on Saturday had all 
migrated to a new machine. And Casey, her 
curiosity being piqued, went over to see what 
the fuss was about. 


It was another fighting game, like her game but 
also unlike it. First of all, it had a completely 
different look. While her game was a bit 
cartoony and stylized, this one looked more 
realistic, like photos moving on the monitor. 
The backgrounds were much darker as well. 

There was, secondly, quite a bit of blood. One 
guy shoved his harpoon into another guy, and at 
the end of a round, he tore out the loser’s 
spleen. It was kind of scary. 

But the biggest difference between the two, at 
least for Casey, was something she couldn’t 
quite put her finger on. With her game, she 
had picked up on fairly quickly the different 
ways the characters moved, their speed and 
jumping ability, the different slices of seconds 
it took them to recover from a blow or from 
throwing one. Every character felt different. 
She played every character in a different way. 

But here, at least from watching others play, 
she couldn’t detect those differences. The only 
thing that was different about the characters, 
or so it seemed, was the special moves-- the 
harpooning, the freezing, et cetera. Spinning 
Kick seemed to be really into that; he was 
yelling out, “Harpoon him, harpoon him!” 

The winning player did, and the next player 
stepped up. Casey shrugged her shoulders and 
took her place in the queue. After three more 
games, it was her turn. 

She won the game fairly easily, but it was very 
unsatisfying. What she had intuited at first 
glance proved to be true. There was no real 
skill involved, no real strategy. And it just 
plain wasn’t fun. 

Spinning Kick challenged her next. Predictably, 
he chose the harpoon guy and proceeded to 
harpoon her over and over again. She didn’t 
really fight it. She was glad to be done with it. 
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Casey gravitated back to her machine, to where 
she belonged, and waited for a challenger. 
When none came, she began to play the 
computer. 

Sometime into her third fight, she became 
aware of Jeremy standing next to her. He 
didn’t say much. He just watched and nodded. 

Suddenly, her playing got much worse. It 
wasn’t because of Jeremy, she reasoned. It 
wasn’t like she had a crush on him or anything. 
(Rather, she was going to crush him! Five more 
weeks!) 

She just didn’t have any fun playing against the 
computer. She lost and sighed and checked the 
clock. She still had a few more minutes. 

“You try that other one?” said Jeremy, jerking 
his cast towards the crowd. 

“Yeah, but it’s dumb,” said Casey. Feeling 
self-conscious, she quickly added: “Or, at least, 
I think it is. I don’t know, I didn’t play it for 
long.” 

“No, it is,” said Jeremy. 

“Harpoon him! Harpoon him!” cried Spinning 
Kick. 

“Might be a good thing, though,” observed 
Jeremy. “You probably won’t have much 
competition for the tournament.” 

“Tournament?” 

“There’s a tournament next week,” said 
Jeremy. “In six different games. You choose 
the game you want to compete in, and the 
winner of each game gets a hundred dollars.” 

“A hundred dollars!” cried Casey. 


“Four hundred quarters,” said Jeremy wryly. 
“And this is next week?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What time?” 

“Sign up starts at ten.” 

“Ten!” said Casey. Her appointments were 
always at twelve. 

“You should try for it,” said Jeremy. “You 
might win.” 

“You think so?” 

“Well, I’m not promising you anything,” said 
Jeremy. “When he held one last year, we had 
people coming in from all over the county. I 
played some tough players.” 

“Did you win?” 

“Hell no,” said Jeremy. “And that’s why I’m so 
pissed off about my arm. Always next year, 
though.” 

V. 

Casey had a fresh lie ready when her mother 
came to pick her up. 

“How’d it go?” asked her mother. 

“It was okay,” said Casey. That was her 
standard answer for this line of questioning. 
“Urn, Bill moved my appointment for next 
week. It’s going to be at ten.” 

“Ten?” said her mother. “But I’ve got my 
massage at ten-thirty.” 

“I know,” said Casey. 
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Her mother pulled into a driveway. “This is 
unacceptable. I’m going back there to give him 
a piece of my mind.” 

“Oh no,” said Casey breathlessly. “Don’t do 
that.” 

“He can’t just change our schedule to fit his 
whims.” 

“It’s probably because of something 
important,” said Casey. “I’ll just wait there. 
You can go to your massage. Just like when you 
go shopping, I can just wait there for you 
after.” 

“That’s not the point,” said her mother. “It’s 
the principle.” 

“Please, mom, it’s not that big of a deal,” said 
Casey. 

But her mother didn’t listen. Casey was 
horrified. She wished she could have taken the 
words back, that she could have crammed them 
back into her mouth. There was more than the 
tournament at stake here now. She could see 
that. She could see it very clearly, the 
sequence of catastrophic events and 
consequences that were going to unfold as they 
grew closer and closer to Bill’s. Call me 
Nostradamus Glass, thought Casey. 
Nostradumbass. 

Her mother strode in like she owned the place, 
her purse flapping wildly at her arm, Casey 
breathlessly trying to keep up while 
simultaneously trying to lollygag so as to delay 
the inevitable. 

“Hello, Mrs. Glass,” said Trish. 

“I need to talk to Bill.” 


“He’s with another client at the moment,” said 
Trish. “He’ll be done in...” 

“Now.” 

Trish put up her hands compliantly and buzzed 
the good doctor. “Mrs. Glass wants to see you. 
It appears to be urgent.” 

“I’ll be right there.” 

Think of something. Find some way to get out 
of this. But try as she might, Casey couldn’t 
think of one thing to say before Bill entered the 
office and opened his big fat stupid mouth. 

“Is everything alright, Mrs. Glass? Casey said 
there was an emergency.” 

“What?” 

“That’s why she had to cancel today’s 
appointment.” 

Her mother’s head snapped, hawk-like, to 
Casey. “She did what?” 

“She cancelled today’s appointment. She said 
there was a family emergency.” 

“No,” said her mother. “But there’s about to 
be. She said you moved her appointment next 
week to ten in the morning.” 

“No,” said Bill. “I don’t even see anybody on 
Saturdays until eleven.” 

Oh boy, oh boy. 

“Then she lied to me,” said her mother. 

“She lied to both of us,” said Bill. “I... look, 
I’m with another client. If you want to come 
back in about thirty minutes, we can talk about 
this.” 
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“We’ll wait here,” said her mother. 

“We, we can just come back,” stammered 
Casey. 

“You don’t get a say in the matter,” said her 
mother. “You’re just a child, and you’re in a 
heap of trouble. I’m in charge here. And do 
you know why?” 

(This was another of her mother’s favourite 
games.) 

“Because I’m the grown-up, that’s why. So sit 
down and shut your mouth.” 

Casey looked to Bill as if to say, you see what I 
go through? 

Bill, for his part, smiled awkwardly, the same 
way Casey does. He then excused himself to his 
office. 

Mrs. Glass addressed herself to Trish. “Can I 
use your phone?” 

“Sure,” said Trish. 

Casey didn’t need to ask, but her mother 
answered anyway. “I’m calling your father. He 
should be here.” 

Casey looked to Trish. Trish smacked her gum 
and tilted her head disapprovingly before 
breaking eye contact. 

<> 

Casey’s mother and father sat on either side of 
her on the couch, while Bill sat in front of her. 
All eyes were on her. There was no way out of 
this. It was like the wrestler had her stuck in 
the corner and was subjecting her to one pile- 
driver after another until the round was over. 


Only this round never seemed to end. 

She apologized for lying. At first, she was 
hesitant to say why she had lied. Again and 
again they asked her. Eventually, though, she 
broke. 

“There was a contest I wanted to enter,” said 
Casey. “A competition next Saturday. And I 
was afraid you wouldn’t let me.” 

“A competition!” said her mother, no doubt 
thinking of Teddy Roosevelt. 

“Yeah,” said Casey. 

“Well, of course we would let you,” said her 
mother. 

“I would have been happy to reschedule,” said 
Bill. 

“I was practicing for it today,” said Casey, 
brightening. “That’s why I lied to Bill. I know I 
shouldn’t have lied.” 

“Especially because you parents still have to 
pay for this session,” said Bill. 

Her father coughed. 

“Well, you can go to your competition,” said 
her mother. “Well, maybe. We’ll have to see 
about why you’re lying.” 

“What sort of competition is it?” said Bill. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Casey. 

From the look on their faces, she could tell that 
this was absolutely the wrong thing to say. 
Great. Now they think I’m lying to them again. 
So she told them. 

“It’s at the arcade across the way there.” 
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“The arcade,” said her mother flatly. 

“Yeah.” 

“Staring in front of a screen and pressing 
buttons,” said her mother. The implication was 
not lost on Casey. Teddy Roosevelt wouldn’t 
waste his time staring in front of a screen and 
pressing buttons. 

“I guess.” She shrugged. “I’m good at it.” 

“Video games are very unhealthy,” said Bill. 

“They’ll ruin your eyes,” said her mother. 

“Actually,” said Casey timidly, “they help 
improve eye-hand coordination.” 

“Hmm,” said her father, considering it. 

Bill and her mother stared at him. Teddy 
Roosevelt didn’t need to press buttons to 
improve his eye-hand coordination. 

“Actually,” said Bill, “I was speaking from a 
psychological perspective. People who play 
video games become alienated.” 

“I have friends now,” said Casey. I think. 

“They have trouble distinguishing reality from 
fantasy.” 

“I’m good at it.” 


But they didn't listen. 

<> 

What followed next was to be predicted. Casey 
was confined to the house for the rest of the 
summer, which quickly devolved into the 
world’s longest marathon game of “I’m a bad 
mother, aren’t I?” The monotony was only 
broken by an infrequent reprise of “Hey kiddo.” 

She did not enter the tournament. She did not 
win it. She never played against or saw Jeremy 
again. 

<> 

That Christmas, her father and mother gave her 
a Super Nintendo, along with a strict list of 
rules for its use. Play would be limited to two 
supervised hours a week. Before playing, she 
was to read the instruction booklet for fifteen 
minutes. Reading is good for you, Casey. 

She played by their rules. She even got the 
Super Nintendo version of her game. Opinion 
was divided on its merits: her mother only saw 
the violence. For her father, it wasn’t that 
bad. Neither of them saw the beauty of it, 
those slices of seconds that had become so 
precious to Casey in the past. 

She played the game and she was good at it. 

But it wasn’t the same. 0 
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